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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  CF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 


IN  THE  EEL IG ION  OF  ISRAEL. 

This  is  a subject  of  vital  importance  for 
a correct  understanding  of  the  religious  life  of 
Israel.  It  is  also  a subject  that  has  an  important 
bearing  on  our  vie'//  concerning  the  date  and  origin  of 
considerable  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  of  the  significance  of  the 
individual  in  Old  Testament  religion  is  interesting 
and  significant  when  asked  concerning  any  period  of 
the  history  of  Israel,  and  to  some  extent  our  in- 
vestigation must  deal  with  each  period  of  that  history. 
Much  significant  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  later 
stages  of  Israel's  religious  history  if  we  should 
bring  into  'witness  the  non-canor ical  apocalyptic  and 
pseud -epigraphic  literature  cf  the  pre-Christian  per- 
iod. But  the  problem  finds  its  solut ion--so  far  as 
a solution  is  possible  before  the  highest  insights  of 
Old  Testament  truth  found  their  completion  and  sup- 
plement in  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus--upon  the 
ground  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  our  study  must 
limit  itself  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment . And  while  the  question  concerns  all  periods  of 
Old  Testament  religion,  the  points  of  controversy  con- 
cern chiefly  the  religion  o*  ancient  Israel.  The  an- 
swer which  we  shall  find  to  this  question  as  we  place 
it  over  against  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel  and  in- 
deed the  whole  preexilic  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people 
will  assist  very  materially  in  interpreting  the  de- 
velopment of  Israel's  religion.  Hence  the  most  de- 
tailed treatment  of  our  discussion  must  centre  aboot 
the  religion  of  preexilic  Israel. 

What  was  the  significance  of  the  individual 
in  preexilic  Israel?  Let  us  note  first  the  modern 
"critical”  position  regarding  this  question.  Sspec- 
ially  since  the  publication  of  Duhm's  Lie  Theologie 
der  Propheten  in  1875  it  has  been  answered  for  the 
most  part  in  one  vein  by  critical  scholars  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  ancient  Israel,  it  is  maintained,  there 
was  no  individual.  The  nation  was  in  the  foreground  of 
all  religious  interest.  The  individual  was  swallowed 
up  and  lost  in  the  nation.  The  latter  rather  than  the 
former  was  the  unit  of  religious  value.  The  pro- 
phets of  the  preexilic  period  felt  their  call  to  be  to 

therefore 

the  nation.  The  subject  of  the  prophetic  preaching/ 
was  net  the  individual  Israelite  but  the  nation  Israel 


considered  as  a whole.  The  exile  was  the  heavy 
line  of  demarcation  between  national  and  in- 

dividual religion.  Before  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  religion  and  patriotism  practically  coin- 
cided. After  the  exile  the  individual  replaces  the 
nation  as  the  unit  of  value  in  religion.  This  point 
of  view  has  been  used  by  some  scholars  as  a kind  of 
critical  axiom  whereby  the  authorship  of  single 
portions  as  well  as  whole  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  have  in  them  some  kind  of  religious  individual- 
ism* has  been  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  pcstexilic 
1 

period.  Let  us  note  mere  particularly  some  of  these 
views  from  representative  scholars. 

Wilhelm  Vatke  is  the  creative  leader  of  the 
scholars  who  take  this  general  position.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  he  was  profoundly  influenced 
while  a student  of  theology  at  Berlin  by  Eeerel  and 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  history.  According  to 
Hegel,  the  individual  could  not  be  an  individual  ’with- 
out being  a member  of  a state:  in  it  alone  he  had  as 

£ 

a rational  being  real  existence  and  ethical  status. 

3 

T.A.Cheyne  in  his  penetrating  sketch  of  Vatke,  says: 

" It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  directly  he  had  mastered 
Hegel's  system  the  Old  Testament  began  to  appear  to 

1.  Sellin,  E.  Das  Subjekt  der  alt israelit ischen  Re- 
ligion, speakir.e-  of  Stade,  Schmidt  and  Schwally, 
N.K.Z.  1895 , p 442. 

2 * Cf*  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct.  191a, p 95 

3.  Cheyne,  T.K.  Founders  cp  Old  Test.  Criticism, 1893, 


him  in  a new  light."  "His  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of 
critical  problems  he  derive.;  from  Hegel."  This  is 
significant  in  throwing  light  upon  Vatke’s  under-em- 
phasis of  the  significance  of  the  individual  in  the 
early  theocracy.  He  draws  a sharp  line  of  division 
at  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Before  them  the  individual 

had  not  attained  ethical  or  religious  significance. 

1 

"In  the  sphere  of  objective  morality  the  multitude 

morally  2 

of  individuals  were  not  recognized  as/free”  says 
Vatke . The  sense  of  personal  subjective  guilt  and 
responsibility  arose  late  in  Hebrew  religious  de- 
velopment. "Earl i er" ,( than  Jeremiah)  he  says,  "the 

individual  will  vanished  in  that  of  the 

3 

family  or  tribe”. 


He  discusses  the  individual  chiefly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  retribution  and  emphasizes  how 
Ezekiel’s  arguments  "clearly  show  that  the  solution 
of  that  problem  was  still  something  new,  grew 
out  of  historical  circumstances 


, and  sought  to  oppose  the  ancient  notion 

of  the  hereditary  character  of  guilt  and  punishment 

by  closer  definition  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  in- 

4 

dividual  soul  and  its  deeds  in  relation  to  God". 

Thus  according  to  him  subjective  or  individual  mcral- 

1. Meaning  by  this  the  form  it  took  in  the  theocracy  in 
ancient  Israel t wherein  custom  was  conceived  as  havin 


2.  Vatke f b . Die  Religion  des  A.T.  lr-35,  p 635  sane 
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ityand  relip-ion  are  born  through  the  stress 

of  historical  c ircumstances  in  their  impact  upon  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

According  to  Betnherd  Duhm  the  prophets  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  nation, which  is  to  them  the 
subject  of  religion.  ’’The  nation  Israel”,  he  says, 

"as  it  stands  in  contrast  to  all  other  rations  and 

also  to  single  individuals  is  the  subject  of  re- 
1 

ligicn.”  "The  path  is  cleared  by  Jeremiah  for  a new 

development  of  religion^ since, according  to  hirr^  in  the 

future  the  pious  individual  will  enter  into 

this  time  /had 

that  relation  with  Jahweh  which  up  to/hhe  nation/main- 

O 

tained.”  In  a rather  abstract  way  he  distinguishes 
between  personal  individual  morality  and  national 
civic  morality.  He  says,  "The  morality  which  the 
Prophets  desired  was  certainly  not  a morality  of  the 
soul  in  the  inner  and  thoroughly  human  sense : it  was 
rather  civic  morality  in  the  national  and  sor-ial 
sense.  And  the  religious  personality  that  the  Pro- 
phets thought  of  was  not  the  inner  spirit  in  a man, 
it  v/as  rather  the  continuous  people,  with  all  their 

arrangement s of  the  state  and  their  various  fellow- 
3 

ships , " 

Bernhard  Stade  says,  ”In  the  religion  of 

1.  Duhm,  B.  Die  Theclorie  der  Propheten  16 7F  p 9f 

2.  " ” ” " ” ” 216 

3.  ” The  Svercoming  Kingdom  of  God.  Trans,  by 

A.  Duff,  p 31 
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Israel  a relation  of  nan  to  God  or  of  4he  Israelite 
to  God  is  not  derlt  with,  but  a relation  of  the  nation 
Israel  to  Jahweh, the  God  of  Israel.  Israel's  religion 

is  national  religion.  Hot  the  sirp-le  Israelite,  but 

1 

the  entire  nation  of  Israel  is  the  religious  unit." 

Again  he  says,  "In  religious  disposition  single  in- 
dividuals. are  not  essentially  different  from  one 
another.  Their  religious  attitude  is  inseparably 
combined  with  the  national  feeling.  Developed  in- 
dividual experience  is  not  yet  present,  the  community 
feeling  is.  predominant.  Israel's  fortune  or  hardship 
governs  tve  religious  disposition  o^  the  individual. 

The  fortunes  of  the  latter  are  of  secondary  signi- 
ficance and  in  the  stage  of  civilization  to  which 

ancient  Israel  had  arrived  the  fortunes  of  individuals 

2 

cannot  be  essentially  different  from  one  another." 

What  relation  the  individual  had  to  Jahweh  was  b' sed 

not  upon  the  righteousness  of  Jahweh  but  on  his  power 

ard  holiness.  It  7/as  not  an  etr  ical  but  an  arbitrary 
5 

relation.  The  absence  of  this  ethical  relation  of 
the  individual  to  Jahweh  and  cf  Jahweh  to  the  individual 
he  maintains  is  furtt er  shown  in  that" Jahweh  has  his 

4 

favourites  whom  he  takes  under  his  special  protection." 
Rudolf  Smend  sees  in  the  nation  the  indis- 
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pensable  support  for  the  religious  self-consciousness 
of  the  individual  in  early  Israel.  The  individual 
thought  that  he  could  not  live  without  his  connection 
with  the  nation  and  , ' religion  would  seem  to 

perish  if  the  nation  perished.  Only  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  nation  did  the  individual  arrive  at  the 

conviction  that  as  an  independent  individual  he  still 

1 

had  Jahweh ' s protection.  He,  to  he  sure,  takes  some 

account  of  an  individualism  in  the  early  period  hut 

makes  the  individual’s  religious  significance  very 

secondary  and  not  ethically  conditioned.  According 

to  him,  ’’Ultimately  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament 

religion  is  always  the  sum  totsl  o p the  nation  or  of 

2 

the  community."  This  standpoint  he  has  popular- 
ized in  his  extreme  views  concerning  the  psalms 

which  he  maintains  always  refer  to  the  community 

3 

rather  than  to  an  individual.  Again  he  says,  "As 
the  God  of  Israel,  he  (Jahweh)  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  God  of  the  whole;  from  the  single  groups 

of  trie  nation  and  especially  from  the  single  individ- 

4 

ual  he  stood  further  away."  "The  concern  of  the  in- 
dividual was  not  brought  before  Jahweh  with  confidence 
as  was  that  of  the  entire  nation.  For  that  the  in- 
dividual’s concern  was  too  small.  The  individual, 

1.  Smend,  R:  Die  Listen  der  RUcher  Dsra  und  ITebemiah 

Basel,  1881,  p 4 

2.  ” Zeitsehrift  fflr  die  A.T.  issenscha^t  1888  p 146 

3.  " iheolcgisc'he  Literaturzei tung  1889  p£46  f 

4.  " Alttestamentliche  Pelig  cnsgeschichte , 2 , 1899  p 

102 
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to  be  sure,  hoped  in  Jahweh  but  he  did  not  really 

1 

trust  in  him.”  Wtih  individuals  Jahweh  dealt  ar- 
bitrarily. ’’Only  toward  Israel  Jahweh  could  not  con- 
tinue to  be  indifferent  or  angry.  At  length  he  al- 

2 

ways  proved  himself  to  be  gracious  to  his  people.” 

But  to  t;  e individual  was  left  only  resignation.  ”He 

must  lose  himself  in  the  whole  and  be  satisfied  in 
lot.  3 

Israel T s/Israel ' s welfare  must  be  his  welfare.”  In 

Jeremiah's  personal  relation  to  God  he  sees  "the  be- 

4 

ginning  of  personal  piety  in  the  Old  Testament.” 

He  draws  a hard  and  fast  line  at  the  exile  and  says, 
”Since  the  exile  it  is  considered  as  a matter  of 
course  that  the  truth  of  religion  must  prove  itself 
not  only  in  the  fortunes  of  the  whole,  but  also  in 
those  of  the  individual.” 

Julius  ellhausen  in  speaking  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  literary  prophets  says,  ”The  religious 

subject  according  toVfs  not  yet  the  individual  but 
6 

Israel.”  He  too  draws  a hard  and  fast  line  at  the 

exile.  ’’Individualism,”  he  says,  ’’had  its  general 

7 

historical  roots  in  the  downfall  of  the  nation.” 

However,  he  sees  it  implicit  in  the  teaching  op  the 
prophet s, who , in  order  to  lead  their  people  to/reper tance 

placed  over  against  the  actual 
1.  Smend  ,R . A .T  .Religionsgeschic’nt e 
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the  Ideal  nation,  Bui  his  renin  emphasis  is  well  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  words.  "Over  the  individual 
relentlessly  rolled  the  wheel  of  destiny,  to  him  was 


left  no  hope  but  only  resignation.  Re  must  find 

1 

his  reward  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation." 

Frants  Buhl  puts  this  viewpoint  .sharply  when 
he  says,  "The  individual  members  of  the  tribe  have, 
generally  speaking,  no  significance  as  individuals  but 

exist  only  in  virtue  of  their  belonging  to  the  tribe, 

as  individuals  2 

in  the  interests  of  which /they  completely  vanish." 

Lucien  Gautier  draws  a hard  and  fast  line  at 
Ezekiel  admitting  individualism  as  a new  conception  to 
have  entered  only  with  him.  He  says,  "The  prophets  who 
were  his  predecessors  considered  themselves  as  watch- 
men charged  before  all  to  watch  over  their  people, 
the  latter  be^dbne idered  in  its  entirety,  as  a whole. 

It-  is  otherwise  with  Ezekiel.  ith  him  individualism 

3 

made  its  entrance  into  the  field  of  the  old  covenant." 

Ch.  Piepenbring  says,  "Israelite  irdividuali sm 

does  not  ?o  back  to  a time  more  remote  than  the 

4 

seventh  century.  Again  he  says,  "The  individuals 

5 

disappear  almost  completely  before  the  nation." 

illiam  Robert. on  Smith  says,  "We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  think  of  religion  as  a thing  between  in- 

1.  . ellhausen,  J . Israelit  ische  und  Jlidische  Geschichte  p ICE 
£.  Buhl,  Frants  Die  Socialen  Verhaltnisse  der  Israel iten  Berl 

3.  Gautier, Luc  ion,  La  Mission  du  Prophete  Ezechiel ( Lausanne , 

to 

4.  Piepenbring,  Ch.  Eistoire  du  People  D’ Israel  18P8  p 4f6 
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dividual  men  and  God  that  we  can  hardly  enter  into 
the  idea  of  a religion  in  which  a whole  nation  in  its 
national  organization  appears  as  the  religious  unit,-- 
in  which  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  faith  of 
individual  persons,  but  with  the  faith  and  obedience 

of  a nation  expressed  in  the  functions  of  national 

1 

life.”  He  maintains  that  originally  Semitic  religion 

had  a purely  physical  basis.  He  says,  ”It  cannot  be 

too  strongly  irsisted  upon  that  the  idea  of  kinship 

between  gods  and  men  was  originally  taken  in  a purely 

2 

physical  sense."  "The  force  of  evidence  .... 

leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  among  the  Semites 

this  (tlie  type  of  religion  founded  on  kinship  in  which 

the  deity  and  his  worshippers  make  up  a society  united 

by  the  bond  of  blood  was  1 he  original  type  of  re- 

5 

ligion  out  of  which  all  other  types  grew." 

R.H. Charles,  approaching  the  problem  from  the 

viewpoint  of  retribution  in  early  Israel,  says,  "Jah- 

weh  was  concerned  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  people  as 

a whole,  and  not  with  that  of  its  individual  members. 

The  individual  was  not  the  religious  unit  but  the 

4 

family  or  tribe."  Again,  speaking  of  the  contri- 
bution which  Jeremiah  makes  to  the  significance  of 
the  individual  he  says,  "Heretofore  the  individual 

te  cont.5  Cf.  also  the  spirit  of  his  article  on  Ancient  Hebrew  Religion 
Revue  de  L'Histoire  de  Rieligione  1689  ppl71-202. 

Piepenbring, CH .Theologie  de  l'Ancien  Testament  1386  p 31 
1.  Smith, W.R. The  Prophets  of  Israel , 1882 , p 20 

2*  " "Religion  of  the  Semites (Fundamental  Institute ons ' p 82 

5 idem  p El  p 49 
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was  related  to  Jahweh  only  as  a member  o f the  nation, 
and  as  such  shared,  whatever  his  nature  and  character. 


in  the  national  judgments,  and  thus  had  no  individual 

1 

worth.  The  nation  was  the  religious  unit.” 


I.  CRITICISM  CP  THESE  "CRITICAL"  VIEWS. 

From  these  brief  ouotaticns  we  see  what  has 
been  the  predominant  emphasis  in  modern  times.  While 
writers  differ  in  regcrd  to  just  whe^e  the  individual 
begins  to  emerge  from  the  nation,  they  unite  in  em- 
phasising the  nation  as  the  subject  of  the  religion  of 
preexilic  Israel  and  the  individual  as  lying  far  in  the 
background  in  significance  and  as  a unit  of  value.  The 
individual  approaches  Jahweh  not  in  virtue  of  his  be- 
ing a religious  unit  in  himself.  Solely  through  his 
relation  to  the  nation  does  he  have  access  to  Jahweh. 

Jahweh’ s concern  is  only  national. 

1.  The  truth  in  these  statements. 

Now  we  must  at  once  admit  that  there  is  much 
that  is  true  in  this  point  o f view.  The  nation  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  pro- 
phets felt  their  call  to  be  to  the  nation.  Jahweh 
was  in  the  first  instance  the  God  of  the  nation, 
gjl  Israel  was  his  chosen  people.  The  historians  and  law- 

givers had  the  nation  preeminently  in  mind  and  were 

(Cont.  from  previous  page)  4.  Charles,  R.H.  A Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a ^uture  Life  1913, 2, p58 

1.  Charles,  R.H.  a Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  1913, 2, p 60 


concerned  chiefly  wit!  its  fortunes.  It  is  also  to  be 

admitted  that  the  nation  was  given  permanent 

significance  Ions:  before  the  individual.  Knudson 

counts  this  fact  as  an  important  factor  in  giving  rise 

to  the  "critical"  view.  !lo  high  view  o?  the  individual's  destir 

seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  ancient  Israel,  although 

reflection  on  the 

there  may  have  been  mcre^ub jeot  than  would  appear  from 
our  meagre  sources.  But  while  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  views  above  stated, 

the  emphasis  is  far  too  one-sided  and  fails  to  take 
adequate  account  of  many  very  important  phases  of  the 
religious  life  of  ancient  Israel  which  must  later 
claim  our  attention. 

2.  The  fund- mental  error  revealed  in  these 
statements . 

contained  in  the  "critical"  view 

The  truth /has  been  so  exaggerated  as  to  amount 

to  grave  error.  The  individual  played  a far  larger 
part,  held  a far  more  significant  place  in  the  life 
and  religion  of  Israel  than  these  writers  acknowledge. 

There  is  arising  in  all  countries  today  a reaction 
against  the  point  of  view  which  robs  the  early  re- 
ligion o°  Israel  of  much  of  its  ethical  ideals,  and 
makes  it  almost  naturalistic  in  character.  The  re- 
presentatives of  this  reaction  accept  very  largely  the 
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results  of  literary  criticism  which  are  advocated  by 
the  men  whose  views  we  have  quoted,  but  their  con- 
clusions regarding  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  dif- 
fer greatly  from  those  of  the  Vatke -?.ellhausen  school. 

Scholars  who  represent  the  reaction  against  this 

’’critical”  view  see  far  more  the  way  of  true  ethical  religion 

in  this  early  period  of  Israel's  history.  Following 

upon  this  concept' on  of  a relatively  strong  ethic- 1 

and  moral  note  even  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel, 

comes  inevitably  a larger  appreciation  of  the  individual's 

early  religious  significance  in  and  of  himself  as  he 

stands  in  relation  to  Jahweh. 

5.  The  errors  examined. 

The  errors  in  this  almost  exclusively  nation- 
al interpretation  of  the  early  religion  of  Israel  may 
be  grouped  under  four  heads. 

a.  There  is  here  revealed  a faulty  theory 
of  development*  the"  eariy-reiigiorj-TDf-israei.*;  The 
idea  of  development  which  so  dominates  the  thinking  of 
our  time  has  much  to  contribute  to  the  understanding- 
terf retaM**-  of  Old  Testament  religion.  It  is  not 
against  the  idea  of  development  that  we  are  contending. 

Rather  is  it  against  a false  use  of  that  idea.  There 
are  two  types  of  evolution  which  when  applied  to  his- 


tory  as  a means  of  interpretation  result  in  a dis- 
tortion of  it.  The  first  is  the  Hegelian  governed  hy 
its  triadio  dialectic  of  thesis,  antithesis  and  syn- 


thesis. The  second  is  the  biological  with  its  con- 
ception of  a steady  forward  movement  by  infinitely 
small  degrees.  The  former  is  logical  and  very  precaricu 
^he^lct  s^  o*‘°  iV^e  .CC1¥Se€^atter  fails  to  take  adequate 
account  of  the  significance  of  personality.  These 
two  theories  of  development  are  to  a lar^e  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  above  quoted. 

The  Hegelian  interpretation  which  so  dominated  Vatke 
and  his  followers  emphasized  so  strongly 
the  importance  of  the  exile  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  Israel,  as  to  make  it  almost  the  absolute 
boundary  between  national  and  individual  religion. 

Hirst  in  the  preexilic  period  c me  the  national  re- 
ligion, then  at  the  exile  the  destruction  of  the 
nation,  so  that  in  the  postexilic  period  religion  be- 
came for  the  first  time  the  concern  of  every  indi- 
vidual Israelite  as  he  stood  in  direct  relation  to 
Jahweh.  Following  the  other  theory  of  development 
the  early  stages  o^  kindred  Semitic  and  Oriental  re- 
ligions have  been  read  back  into  the  early  stages  of 
the  Israelitic  religion  in  such  a way  that  the  element 


of  uniqueness  has  been  ignored  in  the  light  of  so  much 
that  is  similar.  Loisy  has  wisely  warned  against  our 
supposing  a too  great  uniformity  in  the  religious 
evolution  of  primitive  peoples.  Ke  asks,  "Has  not  the 
human  spirit  infinite  resources  for  varying  the  images 
of  its  imagination  and  of  its  thought;  likewise  the 

principles  of  its  conduct  and  the  forms  of  social  re- 

1 

lations9"  Moreover,  he  lifts  a needed  warning  amainst 
forming  a dogmatic  theory  of  the  evoluJ ion  of  Israel’s 
religion,  and  then  pressing  our  facts  into  it.  He 
says,  "One  ought  to  guard  himself  against  taking  this 
abstract  frame  (the  concept  of  evolution)  for  the  ne- 
cessary law  and  infallible  program  of  all  religious 

history,  seeing  that  history  Ndoes  not  show  a continu- 

2 

ous  application  of  that  alleged  law.  The  error  has 
been  made  because  such  warnings  have  not  been  heeded. 
Under  the  spell  of  similarity  with  kindred  religions 
the  stages  of  Israel’s  religion  have  been  marked  out 
so  that  account  is  taken  of  a natural  or  purely  na- 
tional stage  wherein  religion  and  patriotism  coincide. 

Only  with  tve  prophets  who  have  been  called  by  Kueren 

2 

the  Creators  of  Ethical  Monotheism  does  the  ethical 
element  find  expression  which  at  length  under  the  de- 
struction of  national  boundaries  through  the  exile 

1.  Loisy,  1.  La  Religion  L’Israel,  Ed.  2,  1508,  p 20 

2.  ” " ’’  P 64 

5.  Euenen,  . Tie  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel. 

Trans.  prcm  dutch  hy  Rev.  Adam  Milroy  .London  1677 

(Long^ns)  "Ethical  monotheism  is  their  Creation 


brings  the  sense  of  individual  worth  and  responsibility 
to  Jahweh  into  the  light  of  the  full  day.  The  poli- 
tical development  under  this  interpretation  becomes 
causally  connected  with  the  religious  development.  As 
Marti  puts  it,  "Between  the  development  of  the  relig- 
ion and  the  progress  of  political  events  there  exists 

1 

the  closest  union."  There  is  here  again  the  vital 
error  of  failing  to  take  account  of  the  significance 
of  personality  and  especially  the  intense  religious-eth- 
ical contribution  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.  The  insight  of  the  pioneer,  .;r.L.De  ette, 
in  his  di scriminat ing  criticism  of  Vatke’s  position, 
is  still  suggestive  in  this  connection.  Ee  takes 
Vatke  to  task  for  an  underestimate  o^  the  work  of 
Moses,  and  for  maintaining  that  in  that  early  period 
there  was  no  sense  of  guilt  ( Sohuldgefflhl ) . Be 'ette 
sees  in  this  "Schuldgef Uhl"  a distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Eebrew  nation  and  says  that  this 
cleft  (meaning  the  feeling  of  guilt)  and  the  character- 
istic temper  and  movement  of  the  Eebrew  national  life 
can  be  accounted 

/for  only  when  we  place  at  the  summit  of  the  whole 

history  a great  positive  act  of  voliticnfWillensact ) 

a legislation  through  which  the  natural  development 

2 

is  anticipated  and  its  procedure  prescribed.  This, 

1.  Marti,  K.  Geschichte  der  Israelitischen  Religion, 

3,  p 76 

2.  DeWette,  Review  o " Vatke.  Die  Religion  des 

A.T.  in  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken 
1837  p 1003 . 
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of  course,  we  must  interpret  as  a germinal  influence, 
yet  nevertheless  real  and  ethical  in  quality.  From 
the  very  hep-inning  of  the  religion  of  Israel  the  eth- 
ical element  was  present.  The  prophets  nowhere  p-ive 
the  impression  of  cominp-  with  an  emphasis  which  was 
utterly  new.  They  stand  on  the  ground  of  a revelation 
in  history  already  ethically  determined,  and  simply 
deepen,  broaden  and  intensify  the  moral  elements  which 
they  found  already  at  hand. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  crude  primitive  and  barbarous  elements  which 
undoubtedly  existed  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites did  not  exclude  other  tempers  of  finer  grain.  One 
of  the  best  informed  of  modern  investigators  of  the 
Semitic  people  speaks  of  the  paradoxes  which  exist  in 
the  nature  of  the  Semite  and  puts  first  "the  combina- 
tion of  strong  sensual  grossness  with  equally  strong 
tempers  of  reverence  and  worship.  ...  We  find,"  he 
continues,  "one  type  of  this  double  temper  in  Jacob, 
the  father  of  the  tribes  of  his  people:  a hardy,  un- 
scrupulous herdsman,  yet  capable  of  spiritual  dreams 

1 

and  of  wrestling  with  tie  unseen."  Such  consider- 
ations as  these  forbid  our  marking  out  with  too  great 
exactness  the  stages  o*  religious  development. 

1.  Smith,  George  Adam.  The  Early  Poetry  of  Israel, 

1912,  p S3 


b.  a second  error  grows  out  of  mistaking  a 
predominant  national  emphasis  for  an  exclusive  em- 
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phasis.  Any  scientific  interpretation  of  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  built  up  from  a scienti- 
fic exposition  of  what  we  possess  of  the  literary  de- 
posits of  that  religion.  The  records  which  a nation 
preserves  and  cherishes  are  its  national  records  pri- 
marily. Hence  the  records  with  which  we  have  to  work 
are  for  the  most  part  national  in  coloring.  The  re- 
liable historical  records  are  built  mainly  on  court 
chronicles  where  the  ehie^  interest  centres  about 
national  and  international  affairs.  The  stories  which 
form  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  suggestive  liter- 
ature of  the  ancient  Semitic  world  are  largely  built 
upon  the  interests  in  the  nation's  own  distinctive 
habits  and  customs.  Many  of  them  are  attempts  to 
answer  questions  which  arose  regarding  long  established 
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national  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  such  literature 
the  leading  preeminently  national  figures  come  into 
the  foreground;  the  kings,  the  prophets,  tie  heroes 
are  emphasized,  while  the  mo^e  ordinary  and  private 
concerns  of  the  individual  have  only  an  occasional 
and  as  it  were  accidental  expression.  But  it  is  a 
scientific  fact  that  the  concerns  of  the  individual 

1.  See  E.Gunkel's  suggestive  pages  of  Introduction 
to  his  Kommentar  des  Genesis 


do  come  to  expression,  and  many  times  they  are  concerns 

1 

with  no  national  import,  but  rather  with  so  personal 
and  individual  a tone  as  to  arouse  within  us  purely 
on  the  basis  of  cur  common  humanity  the 

deepest  response  of  sympathy  and  feeling.  When  we 
come,  moreover,  to  post-exilic  literature,  it  is  not 
alone  because  of  the  release  of  the  individual,  but 
also  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  literature, 
the  basis  of  much  of  which  goes  back  long  before  the 
exile,  that  the  individual  is  em  hasized.  Sellin 
suggestively  substantiates  this  point  of  view  when  he 

says,  ?TThe  religious  lyric  is  the  proper  field  of  in- 
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dividualism."  But  we  must  note  that  the  religious 

lyric  is  not  peculiar  to  post-exilic  Israel,  even 

apart  from  the  cue st ion  of  whether  cr  not  we  have  any 

3 

pre-exilic  psalms.  Account  must  be  taken  of  these 
evidences  of  a very  real  individualism  and  place  must 
be  somehow  made  for  these  elements  in  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel. 

c.  A third  error  arises  out  of  a confusion 
of  the  object  of  the  prophetic  and  legal  address  with 
the  subject  of  religion.  There  is  here  a very  subt/le 
fallacy.  The  prophets  were  called  to  the  nation.  The 
law-givers  wrought  for  the  nation.  Was  their  message 


|.  The  hospitality  of  Abraham,  Eagar  ana  her  child , Ishmael --all 
s ch  stories  were  once  told  independent  of  any  common  national  import. 

2.  Sellin,  E:  £as  ^ubjekt  der  altisrael itischen  h.eligion  N.K.3. 
1893,  p 468 

3.  I Sam.  2:lff(.n.nd  Hannah  prayed, etc)  II  Sam: 22 : 2ff ( Jahweh  is 

reck ) 


to  be  obeyed  by  the  nation  as  a whole?  The  character 
of  the  prophetic  message  from  the  very  beginnings  of 
prophecy  was  intensely  ethical.  But  when  we  enter 
the  field  of  moral  demands  we  are  in  the  sphere  of 
individualism.  The  conception  cf  a prophetic  message 
being  heard  and  responded  to  b~  a nation  is  a pure 
abstract  ion, --and  rests  on  the  fallacy  of  the  uni- 
versal* By  its  very  nature  the  moral,  the  ethical 

1 

message  is  individualistic.  G.Naumann  in  his  "In- 
dividual Ethic  and  ''ocial  Ethic"  says,  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it,  the-4-  the  moral  demands  apply  to 
the  individual,  and  that  all  moral  action  in  the 
ultimate  principle  is  the  concern  of  the  individual 
personality."  Moreover,  as  will  be  later  shown,  we 

have  many  clear  and  unmistakable  evidences  that  the 

as  well  as  the  nation 

prophet  and  law-giver  had  in  his  eye  the  individual/ 
and  did  net  lose  him  in  the  mass.  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  individualistic  elements  in  the  code  of 
the  Covenant  and  the  rebuke  of  Tavid’s  sin  with  Bath- 
sheba  by  the  prophet  Nathan  as  reported  in  IlSam.  12, 

"Thou  art  the  man.”  Of  this  incident  G. Buchanan  Gray 
says,  "Ecr  simple  beauty. for  moral  earnestness,  the 
story  of  Nathan’s  rebuke  of  David’s  sin  which  was  pro- 
babl"  written  within  a generation  or  two  of  the  event 
stands  unsurpassed  in  the  moral  literature  of  the 

1.  Naumann,  G:  Individualethik  and  Sozialethik  in 

Eeligicn  der  Gegenwart.  Vol.  Ill, Col.  40* 
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world  . " 

d.  A final  error  and  one  which  is  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  is  a confusion  of  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  first  striking  literary  expression 
of  such  experience.  It  is  possible  for  a point  of 
view  to  be  in  actual  operation  long  before  it  reaches 
self-conscious  expression.  Because  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal relation  to  God  comes  into  daring  psychological 
expression  in  Jeremiah  and  that  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility into  clear  and  striking  dogmatic  ex- 
pression with  Ezekiel,  it  is  no  justification  for  say- 
ing that  first  with  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  individual 
came  to  his  own.  Gressmann  has  drawn  attention  to  a 
caution  whi  h is  often  heedlessly  overlooked  in  our 
use  of  the  documents  which  record  the  development  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  when  he  says,  "To  gain  a 
historical  understanding  of  an  idea  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  seize  upon  what  the  writer  wished  to 
say  at  that  place  where  the  view  arises  for  the  first 
time:  along  with  this  the  question  must  be  raised  and 
answered  as  to  whether  or  not  the  idea  be  older  and 
what  line  of  development  it  already  has  behind  it." 

It  is  the  achievement  of  H.Gunkel  to  have  made  it 
strikingly  clear  to  recent  students  that  ancient  re- 

1.  Gray,  G.B.  The  Divine  Discipline  of  Israel,  p 94 

2.  Gressmann,  E:  Der  Ursprung  der  israelit ische - 

jtidische  Eschatolcgie , p 2 
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ligious  material  car  be  evidenced  relatively  late. 

William  Sanday  has  shown  how  inevitably  the  freeing 
of  the  fetters  in  which  scientific  investigation  of 
the  Cla  Testament  had  been  bound  would  lead  to  this 
error.  He  says,  "It  was  natural  that  in  pursuing  a 
perfectly  unfettered  inquiry  and  correcting  one  by  one 
the  traditional  dates  of  documents  and  institutions, 
there  should  be  a tendency  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  first  mention  of  either,  with  the  result  of  either 
confusing  that  first  mention  with  the  real  origin  of 
the  document  or  institution,  or  at  least  allowing 
far  too  little  for  growth  and  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidering what  the  process  of  growth  involves.  This 
is  a.  direction  in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
search of  the  critical  school  will  bear  to  be  sup- 
2 

plemented."  Behind  the  theoretic  and  doctrinal 
expression  of  individualism,  as  we  find  it  in  Ezekiel, 
which  the  needs  of  actual  historical  conditions  forced 
into  literary  assertion,  lay  the  experience  of  it  and 
we  cannot  account  for  its  dcctrinal  appearance  nor 
rafe  its  significance  until  we  see  it  as  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a long  experience-  not  a sudden  leap 
into  lifrht. 

III.  The  Rising  Reaction  Against  the  Critical  View. 

Let  us  now  note  several  statements  from 

1.  Gunkel , E.  Reder  und  Auf sat ze , 1 915, p 5 "Uraltes  re- 

li^ioses  Gut  ver-ha  ltnismas  s i £•  spat  eroeusrt  sein  kann" 

2..  Sanday,  vY.."  Inspiration"  (Bampton  Lectures'  189?,  p 118 
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some  of  the  scholars  who  might  he  considered  re- 
presentative of  the  temper  of  this  reaction  against 
the  critical  view. 

Rudolf  Kittel  says,  "There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  opinion  which  has  for  a long  time  dominated  in 

many  circles  of  our  scholars  that  individualism  in 

Israel  is  an  achievement  of  the  age  of  the  great  pro- 

1 

phets, rests  on  a serious  error." 

Hermann  Gunkel  after  taking  full  account  of 

the  national  and  collective  elements  In  the  religion 

of  early  Israel  says,  "However,  the  assumption  that  the 

individual,  generally  speaking,  had  no  relationship 

with  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel,  would  be  a great 
2 

error."  Again,  he  says,  "In  the  first  instance,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  frem  the  very  beginning  on,  great 
persons  have  stood  out  preeminently  in  Israel.  The 
relig  on  of  Israel  was  never  simply  a national  re- 
ligion, but  at  the  same  time  from  its  very  beginning 

5 

was  a creation  of  powerful  prophets."  Moreover, 

Gunkel  in  his  exposition  of  the  Psalms  maintains  that 

the  vast  majority  of  the  Psalms  are  not  collective 

but  individual f arising  out  of  concrete  individual  ei<- 

ing 

periences  and  therefore  express /per sonal  religion. 

This  becomes  significant  in  exposition  of  his  view- 
ed .495 

2.  Gunkel,  H.Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart , vol . Ill / 

1.  Kittel,  R.  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  Yol  11  p 253 

3.  Gunkel,  H.  Individualismus  und  Sosialismus  im  A.T.  p 498 


point  concerning  the  religious  significance  of  the  in- 
dividual in  ancient  Israel  when  we  unite  it  with  his 

conviction  th'  t the  Psalms  poetry  a>-ose  in  Israel  be- 

1 

fore  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  that  accordingly  the 
Psalms  in  their  original  form  were  by  no  means  all  post- 
exil ic . 

Eugo  Gressmann  in  speaking  of  the  exclusive- 
ness of  the  Jahweh  religion  gives  us  a glimpse  of  his 
viewpoint  as  regards  the  early  significance  of  the 
individual  when  he  says,  "To  explain  this  the  act  of  a 
great  man  must  certainly  be  considered.  This  ex- 
clusive religion  did  not  grow  of  itself,  but  arose  in 
the  spirit  oh  an  individual  and  through  him  was  com- 
municated to  the  multitude.  But  the  obedience  and 
following  of  the  nation  could  be  given  to  his  con- 
viction and  his  faith  only  if  behind  him  stood  a real 

and  grand  revelation  of  Jahweh  for  the  welfare  of 
2 

Israel . " 


Ernst  Sellin  says,  "In  all,  generally  speak- 
ing, whom  we  see  coming  upon  the  scene  to  speak  or 
act  in  ancient  Israel,  we  find  the  firm  conscious- 
ness that  the  direction  of  their  life  is  in  the  hand 
k of  Jahweh,  that  they  are  of  concern  to  Him,  and  that 

He  has  directed  His  purposes  toward  them."  Again  he 

1.  Gunk^l,  H.  Reden  und  Aufsatze,  Psalmen,  pp  93,27,107  etc. 
also  cf.  Ausgewahlte  Psalmen,  Gottingen.  1211, Vorwort  IX, pp  50,55,99 
This,  of  course,  does  not  call  in  question  the  present  view  that  the 
Psalms  as  we-  have  them  are  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  redaction. 

2.  Gressmann,  Eugo.  Der  Ursprung  aer  israelitische-judische 
schatologie,  p 47  cf  also  Mose  und  seine  Zeit,1205  p 49 

continued  on  next  page 


says,  "The  fact  cannot  he  denied  that  alongside  of  that 

principal  idea  (i.e.  that  in  ancient  Israel  religion 

was  a relation  of  God  to  the  nation)  there  existed  the 
religion  as  personal  relationship 
idea  of/and  accordingly  from  the  very  beginning  the 

latter  idea  cannot  be  excluded  by  the  major  premise 
that  ’ t e nation  Israel  was  the  subject  of  the  re- 
ligion': the  single  Israelite  also  was  conscious  of 

.that 

being  in  a personal  relation  to  Jahweh,  and /he  was  the 

1 

subject  of  the  religion." 

Eduard  Konig  finds  a very  real  individualism 

in  the  earliest  worshippers  of  Jahweh.  Ke  says,  "The 

salvation  of  the  individual  person  is  dealt  with  by 

the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Jahweh  faith.  We  must 

conceive  the  individualistic  cry  of  Jacob  (Gen. 49:16) 

as  a pious  ejaculation  such  as  broke  forth  from  every 

2 

individual  pious  soul  of  ancient  Israel."  Again 
he  says,  "The  relation  to  Jahweh  in  the  most  ancient 

times  where  many  altars  existed  in  the  single  places 

Likewise , 

. . . . was  by  no  means  only  national.  /In  the  early  ' 

prophetic  time  also  the  nation  alone  and  as  such  was 

3 

noh  the  subject  of  religion." 

Volz  calls  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
historical  records  of  the  Old  Testament , --showing 

1 

that  for  the  most  part  only  that  has  been  retained 

Cont.  from  previous  page.  3.  Sellin,  E.  Beitrage  zur  Israelitischen  u. 
Judis- hen  religionsgeschichte  E.  1 Jahwes  Verhaltnis  zum  israelitischen 
Volk  u.  Individuum  nach  alt israelit ischer  Vorstellung  Leipzig  '96  pl47 
1.  Sellin, S.  Keue  Kuchliche  Zts.1893  Las  Subject  der  alt- 
israelitischen  Religion  p 444 

2.  Ehnig,E.  Lie  Eauptprobleme  der  altisraeli tischen  Eeligion- 
geschichte  p 99  continued  on  next  page 


which  has  national  hearing.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "But 
above  -all  we  must  agree  that  what  was  experienced 
and  done  in  this  realm ( i . e .private  matters  with  no 
national  hearing)  is  not  narrated  ....  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  religion  was  simply  or  one- 
sidedly  national Both  worship  end  legislation 

control  the  individual  life,  hut  not  simply  from 

, .from 

national  interest  or  ih  the  current  nationalistic 

1 

standpoint  but  because  of  the  individual  needs  of  life." 

Max  LOhr  takes  full  account  of  the  working  of 
the  ideas  of  solidarity  in  ancient  Israel,  but  finds 
inside  the  circles  in  which  these  ideas  work  as  a back- 
ground a strong  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  suggestively  says,  "If  from  the  begin- 
ning this  religion  had  left  unsatisfied  the  first  and 
most  natural  need  of  personal  relation  to  Jahweh  it 
would  never  have  brought  it  to  the  elevation  which  it 

o 

C 

shows  to  us  in  its  prophetic  figures." 

E.  Kautzsch  says  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of 
Ezekiel,  "But  the  significance  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality in  relation  to  God  and  his  responsibility 
for  his  life  and  deeds  before  God.  although  it  is  here 
||}  pushed  forward  into  bright  light,  was  not  first  born 

in  that  time.  It  belonged  to  the  Jahweh  religion  in 

notes  continued  from  previous  pare.  5.  KSnig,  E.  Geschichte  der  alt- 
testament  1 iche  Religion.  Gutersloh  1912  p 17 3 f. 

1.  Volz:  Mose®,  19C7,  p 44 

2.  Lohr,  M.  Beihefte  zur  Zts . fur  die  a . T .V’issenschaft-Sozial- 
ismus  im  A . T . Giessen,  1906,  p 18  note 

3.  Kautzsch,  S.  Die  Heilige  Schri^t  des  A . T . Vol. 1,1910  p862 
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the  more  anc,ien^  periods  of  its  development  and  came 

to  manifold  expression  in  the  law  and  prophecy  as 

1 

well  as  in  historical  experiences." 

Wolf  Wilhalm  Bausissin  says,  "I  cannot  think 

that  pre-exilic  piety  in  its  living  activity  spoke  of 

its  relation  to  God  essentially  otherwise  than  was  the 

case  in  the  exile. following  the  exile  and  forever  af- 
2 

ter  it."  "It  seems  to  me  that  one  cannot  think  that 
the  individual  Israelite  of  the  pre -Jeremianic  time, 
when  he  spoke  of  experiences  in  t’re  religious  or 
ethical  realm,  did  it  otherwise  than  hy  thinking  of  him- 
self and  accordingly  every  other  Israelite  in  a direct 

^3 

relation  to  God.” 

Marie -Joseph  Lagrange  says,  "One  finds,  how- 
ever. among  the  Semites  as  in  Greece  and  Rome  clear 

4 

enough  indication  of  a personal  religion."  Ke  opposes 
the  view  that  such  individualism  as  we  find  in  Israel - 
itic  religion  is  the  outcome  o'*  the  breakup  of  national 
religions,  and  calls  attention  to  the  existence  of  a 
true  individualism  inside  the  clan  boundaries  in  the 
early  stapes.  In  speaking  of  + he  early  existence  of 
this  personal  religion  ■ mcng  the  'emites  he  says,  "Be- 
fore considering  it  a manifestation  o'*  the  religious 
individualism  resulting  from  the  decadence  of  notional 

1.  Kautzsch,  E.  Lie  Eeilipe  Schrift  des  A.T.  Vol.  1,1910  p 862 

Col  2 

2.  Baudissin,  W.W.  Theologische  Literat urztg.  1898, p 189^ 

5.  ” Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des  A.T.  1901  p 739 

4.  Lagrange,  M.J.  Etudes  sur  les  Religions  oemit iques , 2 , 1905 

p 462  cf  also  p 82  on  significance  of  names,  Eli, etc. 


religions,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  if  it  is  not  rather 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  clan,  ^n  in- 
dividual would  consider  as  his  special  god  that  one 
which  was  honored  in  his  clan,  he  would  he  a eod  very 
eminent  in  the  hierarchy."  Lagrange  thinks  that  "the 
burden  of  these  facts  for  appreciating  the  historical 
character  of  the  personal  religion  o^  the  patriarchs, 

coming  from  the  same  ethnic  group  and  the  same  social 

1 

status, has  not  yet  been  observed." 

Adam  C.  Lelch  in  his  suggestive  reconstruction 
of  Israel's  ancient  religion  says,  "One  can  be  the 
more  sure  that  the  question  cf  men's  conduct  to  each 
o4her,  the  question  of  ethics,  was  present  as  deter- 
mining in  part  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  if  one 
puts  away  the  idea  that  the  early  traditions  regarded 
the  nation  as  the  unit  in  rel i gion--whstever  that  may 
exactly  mean--and  could  only  conceive  of  Jahweh  as 
holding  a relation  to  Israel.  . . , The  common  thread 

on  which  the  tales  have  been  strung  has  been  con- 
tributed by  these  who  collected  them,  and  shows  the 
purpose  which  they  had  in  collecting  them,  namely,  the 
purpose  of  telling  how  Israel  arose  through  the  helo 
of  its  God.  Yet  since  the  stories  were  once  told 
independently  of  each  other  and  o'*  this  common  purpose 

1.  Lagrange,  M.J.  Etudes  sur  les  Religions  Semitiques, 

2 , d 9C5 , p 452 


what  is  revealed  in  them  as  to  God's  relation  to 


certain  men  was  told  op  Eis  relation  to  them  as  men 

1 

first  and  as  representatives  afterward.”  "It  is 
frequently  said  that  Hosea  discovered  ^he  individual. 

If  the  statement  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the^e 
was  before  his  time  no  individual  piety  in  Israel, 
and  that  the  nation  was  conceived  as  the  unit  in  re- 
ligion, what  has  already  been  stated  of  the  .S. stories 

2 

is  conclusively  against  it." 


A.  V.  Knudson  says,  "This  disentangling  of 
t e individual  from  the  nation  was  not  the  achieve- 
ment of  Ezekiel  alone.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a long 
5 

development."  .again  he  speaks  strongly  against  the 
religion  of  Israel  being  conceived  purely  nationally. 


"Jahweh  worship  was  never  simply  a national  worship. 
. . . . What  gives  birth  to  religion  is  the  ever- 
rising  need  of  the  human  soul  for  comfort  and  sus- 


tenance. . . . It  is  a superficial  thought  that 

Israel's  religious  development  is  the  reflex  of  its 

4 

political  development." 

f . The  fundamental  difference  between  the  tv/o  schools. 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show 

the  general  attitude  o^  the  more  recent  school  o'* 
scholars  to  this  question.  The  opposition  is  not 
merel  a difference  in  viewpoint  as  regards  this  one 


1.  Welch,  A.C.The  Eeligior  of  Israel  under  the  Kingdom 12 , p24 

P 11  11  II  TT  “ ••  11  11  11  11  11  134 

Added  significance  for  this  point  o f view  is  gained  is  we  accept  pis  con- 
viction that  the  2 separate  accounts  of  J and  E were  written  under  the 
early  kingdom  possibl  even  under  the  united  kingdom,  and  were  united  as 
JE  while  the  northern  kingdom  still  existed.  Preface  Xll . 

cent,  next  pae-e 


question  but  really  concerns  the  whole  recon- 
struction of  the  early  religion  of  Israel. 

The  two  groups  of  scholars  who  thus  differ 

clearly 

so  tally  from  one  another  in  their  inter- 

pretation of  the  early  religion  of  Israel  so  far  as 
the  signi'ficai  ce  of  the  individual  is  concerned* 
cannot  be  classified  in  any  ac  urate  way  as-bc 
sehoel&-af  - er  nor  do  they  ag-ree  in  all 

points  of  view  which  might  be  considered  fundamental. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  first  group  of  scholars 
maw  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Wellhausen  school.  The 
second  group  o f scholars,  generally  speaking,  re- 
present a tendency  to  emphasize  the  historv  of  a re- 
ligion  as  an  ideal  development  over-  against  the  ex- 
cess of-  literary  criticism  which  had  unduly  forced 
t e chief  end  of  biblical  science  into  the  background. 
Hermann  Gunk el  is  perhaps  the  most  representative 
scholar  of  the  latter  group,  and  a word  from  him  as  to 
the  basis  of  this  radical  contrast  in  viewpoint  will 
help  us  to  see  the  deep  significance  of  the  newer 
view  for  an  adequate  estim  te  of  the  religion  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especially  for  the  religious  hear- 
ings of  our  present  discussion.  He  says,  "The  old 
school,  represented  chiefly  by  the  great  names  of 

ITote  contin.  from  previous  page.  3.  Knud  son,  A.  C. 
Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p 

4.  Knudson,  A.G.  ^rom  notes  token  from  his  lectures 
on  Old  Testament  Theology. 
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Wellhausen  and  Stade,  had,  in  conformity  with  the 
position  of  Oriental  study  at  1 hat  date,  employee! 


the  old  Arabic-pre -Islamic  religion,  at  a somewhat 
low  state  o ^ development  as  a standard  for  judging 
that  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  At  that  time  it 
seemed  right  to  consider  the  religion  of  the  ancient 

Israelites  pretty  closely  connected  with  the  old 

1 

Arabic.  Now.  however,  new  religions  have  to  be 

taken  into  consideration  which  stand  on  a much  higher 

plane.  The  result  is  that  the  level  to  which  the 

religions  cf  Israel  is  lifted  is  something-  quite  dif- 

2 

ferent  and  far  higher.”  Ee  maintains  that  through 
the  right  use  of  this  "Religionsgeschichtliche”  me- 
thod ”the  impression  which  one  previously  had,  that 

this  religion  was  originally  a most  primitive  one, 

3 

will  also  disappear."  Loisy  maintains  against  the 

wellhausen 

tendency  followed  largely  by  men  of  the /school,  for 
example,  .E. Smith,  to  emphasise  the  physical  rather 
than  the  moral  bond  between  the  Israelites  and  Jahweh 
in  the  early  Semitic  religion,  that  the  moral  idea 
existed  under  tlat  childish  representation  and  the 

physical  paternity  was  only  the  material  expression 

of>  4 II.  TEE  THESIS  CF  THIS  DISSERTATION 
" ' BRIEFLY  STATED. 

The  question,  then,  must  be  broadly  answered 

1.  For  example,  see  Wellhausen  ’ s Reste  xtrabischen  Eerden- 
and  v«.R.  Smith,  Kinship  nd  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  1882 

2.  Gunkel,  E.  The  History  of  Religion  and  C .1 .Criticism  p £ 

3 . ” ” ,T  !|  »»  n n n p 24 

4.  ^oisy,  Alfred  La  Religion  D* Israel,  p 70 
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in  some  such  way  as  this.  It  is  not  a choice  between 
nationalism  and  individualism  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  make.  Rather  must  room  be  made  for  both  points  of 
view.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  predominantly 
national  emphasis  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  Yet  if 
we  study  the  sources  as  deposits  of  experience  and  of 
life  rather  than  as  records  consciously  intended  to  por- 
tray an  orderly  account  of  religious  development,  we 
must  give  far  more  importance  to  the  individual  than 
is  ordinarily  accorded  him.  In  so  doing  we  are  not 
reading  back  later  ideas  into  the  far  more  rudimentary 
period  of  Israel's  beginnings.  Nor  are  we  closing 
cur  eyes  to  much  that  is  crude  and  primitive  in  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Rather  are 
we  looking  more  deeply  into  these  early  records  and 
with  the  touchstone  of  a religious  interest  finding 
a throb  of  living  pulsating  personal  piety  which  dif- 
fers from  the  later  religion  of  the  individual  Is- 
raelite, not  in  principle , but  only  in  purity  and  de- 
gree. It  seems  to  me  that  Gunkel  has  touched  upon  a 
most  vital  point  of  view  in  the  interpretation  of  the 

i 

relation  of  the  Old  Testament  when  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Commentary  on  Genesis  he  says,  "The  literary  criti- 
cism can  only  be  a preparation  for  the  exegeses  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  must  not  only  pile  up  learned  notes 


but  we  must  penetrate  through  all  this  to  an  inner 
sympathetic,  ('  nachftihlenden ) true  understanding  of 
the  men  of  the  Cld  Testament  and  especially  their  re- 
ligion. Whoever  cells  himself  a theologian  must 

1 

study  religion. " I think  this  point  of  view  if 
carried  honestly  into  the  sources  of  the  Cld  Testament 
religion  will  reveal  alongside  of  a strong  national 
consciousness  in  religion  an  individual  relation,  to 
Jahweh  which  in  its  ver^;  principle  transcends  national 
limi tati ons . 


1 


Gunk el 


H:  Kommentar  der  Genesis.  Preface 


III.  The  Idea  of  Solidarity  in  Israel. 


Before  we  can  take  adequate  account  of  the 

significance  of  the  individual  in  the  religion  of 

Israel  we  must  examine  the  idea  of  solidarity, 

which  is  present  as  an  underlying  conception  even 

(1) 

up  to  New  Testament  times.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  interpret  this  individualism  in  the  light  of  the 
social  background. 

1.  The  idea  of  solidarity  finds  very  prominent 

and  frequent  emphasis  in  the  Old  Testament.  This 

consciousness  in  the  first  place  played  a great 

part  in  the  circle  of  the  family.  "In  ancient 

Israel,”  says  Wallis  in  his  "Sociological  Study  of 

the  Bible" "everywhere  the  social  unit  was  the  house 

(2) 

or  family."  This  house  or  family  was  considered 
as  sharing  in  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  individuals 
belonging  to  it.  Two  or  three  examples  will  make 
this  clear.  II  Samuel  3:  (J  1)  tells  of  the  murder 
of  Abner  by  Joab.  When  David  hears  of  it  he  says, 
II  Samuel  3:28  and  29:  "I  and  my  kingdom  are  for- 

(1)  "Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he 

was  bom  blind?"  John  9:2 

(2)  WTallis,  p.  41 


. 


♦ 


: . 


JS' 


ever  guiltless  before  Jahweh  of  the  blood  of  Abner, 
the  son  of  Ner.  May  it  fall  upon  the  head  of  Joab 
and  upon  all  his  father*  s house . " Again  in  I Sam- 
uel 22:16  (J  1)  because  Ahimelech  had  assisted 
David  in  his  flight  from  Saul,  upon  being  summoned 
before  the  king,  Saul  says,  "Thou  shalt  surely  die, 
Ahimelech,  thou  and  all  thy  father 1 s house . " In 

TTT~ 

the  J strand  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  mutiny 
of  Da than  and  Abiram  against  Moses,  it  is  reported 
in  Numbers  16:33,  "So  they  and  all  that  belonged 
to  them  *i- which  from  verse  27b  of  the  same  strand 
is  designated  as  meaning  their  wives  and  sons  and 
little  ones, — "went  down  alive  into  Sheol",  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sin  of  the  mutiners.  An  even 
more  drastic  expression  of  family  solidarity  we 
have  in  the  unwritten  law  of  blood  revenge,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  was  therefore  deeply  imprinted  upon  Israel. 
This  we  see  acted  upon  in  inflicting  vengeance,  as 
in  II  Samuel  14:7  (J  1)  where  because  of  a murder 
which  she  represents  as  committed  by  her  son  upon 
his  brother,  the  woman  from  Tekoa  on  a false  plea 


j 


. 


appeals  to  David,  saying,  "And  now  the  whole  clan 
has  risen  up  against  your  maidservant  and  say, 
"Deliver  him  that  smote  his  brother  that  we  may  kill 
him  for  the  life  of  his  brother  whom  he  slew  and 
so  destroy  the  heir  also."  Likewise  note  II  Samuel 
21:5  (J  l)  where  the  Gibeonites  hand  seven  sons  of 
Saul,  David  agreeing  to  their  request.  Compare 
also  the  law  of  the  ban  in  I Samuel  15:3  (E  1). 

These  narratives  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
consciousness  of  solidarity  both  in  the  minds  of 
the  writers  and  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  in  the 
history, — so  far  as  the  family  is  concerned. 

These  I have  chosen  from  among  many  examples  from 
the  earlier  strands  of  historical  writings.  We 
see  also  that  the  blessing  of  Jahweh  has  in  it  to 
the  Hebrew  mind  an  element  of  family  solidarity. 

In  II  Samuel  6:11  (J  1)  it  is  reported  that  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  ark  "Jahweh  blessed  Obed 
Edom  and  all  his  house . " But  this  emphasis  of 
solidarity  is  not  mentioned  relatively  so  often  as 
where  the  motive  actuating  it  is  revenge  growing 

(1)  So  J.  A.  Paterson  in  S.  B.  0.  T. 
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out  of  murder  or  some  such  treachery. 

2.  Once  more  the  idea  of  solidarity  is  applied 
occasionally  to  the  population  of  a city.  For  ex- 
ample in  Deut.  13:12ff  where  even  so  late  as  Deut- 
eronomy, i.e.  some  time  before  621  B.  C.  because 
of  the  idolatry  of  certain  worthless  inhabitants 
of  a city  this  Deuteronomic  law  says,  "Thou  shalt 
surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  destroying  _it  utterly  and  all 

that  is  therein  and  the  cattle  thereof."  Again  in 

(1) 

I Samuel  22:19(E  1)  where  it  is  reported,  "And 
the  priestly  city  of  Dob  he  put  to  the  sword,  both 
men  and  women,  children  and  infants,  oxen  and  asses 
and  sheep." 

It  comes  into  clear  expression  once  more 

(2) 

in  Genesis  18.  (22b-33a)  (J  2)  Here  the  point  of 
view  of  the  historian  clearly  shows  itself  to  be 
that  of  the  solidarity  of  the  inhabitants  of  a city, 
where  because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  five 
righteous  men  Sodom  would  be  preserved  or  destroyed. 
j^| ) And  this  we  can  accept  as  an  early  point  of  view, 

(1)  So  K.  Budde  in  3.  B.  0.  T. 

(2)  So  Kuenen 


' 


. 


regardless  of  our  attitude  concerning  the  histori- 
city of  the  narrative. 

3#  Finally  the  idea  of  solidarity  appears  in 
relation  to  the  nation.  A most  interesting  asser- 
tion of  this  national  solidarity  is  a solidarity 
that  reaches  back  through  history,  the  solidarity 
of  the  nation  with  the  past  generations.  This  is 
frequently  expressed  in  relation  to  the  blessing 

that  came  to  the  nation  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham. 

(1) 

Note  for  example,  Genesis  26:5  and  24:  (J  r)  "In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed  because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  and 
kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and 
my  laws".  "And  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him  the  same 
night  and  said,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father 
fear  not,  for  I am  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee, 
and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my  servant  Abraham's  sake 
This  idea  indeed  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  narra- 
tives of  the  patriarchs.  The  same  point  of  view, 
although  the  opposite  emphasis  of  it,  we  see  very 
clearly  in  the  chronicler,  II  Chronicles  54:  21: 


( 1)  So  Gunkel 


— — 


* 


"Co  ye,  inquire  of  Jehovah  for  me,  and  for  them 
that  are  left  in  Israel  and  in  Judah,  concerning 
the  words  of  the  book  that  is  found;  for  great  is 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  that  is  poared  oat  upon  us 
because  our  fathers  have  not  kept  the  v/ord  of 
Jehovah  to  do  according  unto  all  that  is  written  in 
this  book”.  A strong  sense  of  solidarity  is  as- 
serted again  by  the  chronicler  in  Ezra  2:62  where 
the  individual  member  of  the  post  exilic  community 
knew  himself  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  people  tracing 

his  relation  to  Jahweh  through  his  geneological 

(1) 

table.  Even  so  late  as  Daniel,  i.e.  167  B.C.,  we 
have  this  thought  of  solidarity  with  the  past 
clearly  stated  in  Daniel  9:16:  "0,  Lord,  according 
to  all  thy  righteousness,  let  thine  anger  and  thy 
wrath,  I pray  thee,  be  turned  away  from  thy  city 
Jerusalem,  thy  holy  mountain:  because  for  our  sins, 
and  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers , Jerusalem 
and  thy  people  are  become  a reproach  to  all  that 
are  round  about  us".  Compare  also  Leviticus  26:59. 
It  is  important  to  note,  too,  that  in  the  last  re- 


(1)  Cf.  E.  Xonig  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Altisrach- 
tischen  Religionsgeschichte , p.  100 


' 


ferences  quoted  we  have  this  conception  of  solidar- 
ity with  the  past  continuing  long  after  Ezekiel 
enunciated  his  individualism  dogma.  That  is,  the 
line  of  demarcation  which  many  would  draw  at 
Ezekiel  between  nationalism  and  individualism  is 
clearly  not  wholly  justified.  Even  so  late  as  this 
the  two  ideas  lie  side  by  side. 

When  we  come  to  the  cases  where  the  nation  is 
conceived  in  this  relation  of  solidarity  with  an  in- 
dividual or  individuals  we  find  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  leaders  are  concerned,  or  men  in  whom 
through  office  or  circumstance  there  exists  a height- 
ened national  consciousness . Two  examples  will 
show  how  the  king  was  conceived  in  this  relation- 
ship. In  II  Kings  19:34,  in  the  first  place  where 
the  prophet  Isaiah  says  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 

"I  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it  for  mine  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  David  my  servant . " If  one 
wished  an  earlier  expression  of  this  same  point  of 
view  he  could  see  it  in  a passage  cited  above  in 
another  connection  concerning  the  murder  of  Abner 
by  Joab  where  David  feeling  the  sense  of  solidarity 


' 
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with  his  nation  says,  II  Samuel  3:28  (J  1)  "I  and 
my  kingdom  are  guiltless  before  the  Lord  for  ever 
from  the  blood  of  Abner".  Again  the  individual 
feels  a sense  of  condemnation  in  the  people's  sin 
as  is  expressed  in  Isaiah  6:5:  "Woe  is  me  for  I am 
undone;  because  I am  a man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a people  of  unclean  lips". 

We  have  thus  found  three  spheres  in  which 
the  idea  of  solidarity  is  clearly  expressed  or  im- 
plied: i-ti-  the  family,  fcrr  the  city  and  rrr  the  nation 
It  unmistakably  holds  a strong  place  in  the  mind  of 
Israel.  It  is  a troiralr  point  of  view  which  while 
its  chief  concern  is  with  social  relations  must  ne- 
cessarily have  some  influence  over  distinctly  re- 
ligious attitudes. 

We  have  seen  how  this  idea  of  solidarity  is 
an  element  which  must  be  taken  into  account  through 
out  the  whole  history  of  Israel.  it  affects  both 
man's  relation  to  man  and  man's  relation  to  Sod. 

It  finds  expression  so  naturally  that  we  cannot  but 
realize  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  influential 


points  of  view,  one  of  the  most  formative  presup- 
positions of  the  total  Hebrew  life.  .7e  have  seen 
how  this  conception  of  solidarity  works , what  it 
does.  How  we  turn  to  a closer  examination  of  this 
idea  that  we  may  see  what  it  is , that  is,  that  we 
may  penetrate  below  its  manifestation  to  see  the 
root  idea  from  which  it  draws  its  vigor. 

1.  When  we  examine  the  life  of  the  ancient 
world  we  are  struck  at  once  with  an  element  of 

thought  and  life  which  Mozley  calls  "a  defective 

(1) 

sense  of  human  individuality".  ’/Then  we  observe 
its  working  we  find  that  there  is  in  it  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  a man  belonged  to  another,  was  a 
part  of  another,  a kind  of  appendage  to  another. 

The  members  of  a man's  family,  his  slaves,  his  pro- 
perty, his  possessions,  were  considered  as  part  of 

him.  In  order  to  punish  him  these  appendages  must 

(2) 

also  be  destroyed.  As  Mosley  puts  it  "the  person 
punished  was  the  hateful  criminal  himself,  who  was 
destroyed  _in  his  children.  The  guarantee  v/as  given 
in  this  extended  form  of  justice  that  no  part  of 
him  escaped.  Justice  got  the  whole  of  him.  The 

(1)  J.B. Mozley.  "Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  and  their  relation 
to  0.  T.  Faith"  p.  87.  (E.P. Dutton)  M.Y.  1878.  H.  ’/heeler 

Robinson  suggests  as  a better  putting  of  this  idea  the  positive 
expression  of  "the  corporate  sense  of  personality" . See  his  "The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Man",  p.8.  I think,  however,  Mozley' s 
putting  is  clearer  and  stronger.  T.  & T.  Clark,  1911. 

C2)  I Did,  p.  S9  


victim  in  himself  and  in  all  his  members  was 
crushed  and  extinguished.  In  the  age's  blindness 
and  confusion  of  ideas,  people  did  not  really  seem 
to  know  where  the  exact  personality  of  the  criminal 
was,  and  where  it  was  to  be  got  hold  of:  whether 
in  the  locality  of  himself,  was  himself  only,  or 
some  other  person  or  persons  as  well.  They  could 
not  hit  the  exact  mark  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
so  they  got  into  their  grasp  both  the  man  himself 
and  every  one  connected  with  him,  to  make  sure." 

This  seems  to  me  an  intensely  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive psychological  analysis  of  this  barbarous 
Semitic  principle  of  justice.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  even  in  and  certainly  along  side  of 
this  defective  sense  of  individuality , there  ex- 
isted a strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual. 
Indeed  this  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual is  the  obverse  side  of  this  very  procedure  of 
justice.  He,  the  criminal,  the  wrong-doer,  must 
be  punished.  His  action  is  the  centre  about  which 
this  strange  procedure  all  turns.  In  the  very 


■ 
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passion  to  get  him,  to  get  all  of  him,  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  him  as  an  individual  was  height- 
ened, and  the  very  violence  of  the  procedure  had  a 
pedagogical  value  in  its  restraining  force  upon 
individual  guilt.  Moreover,  we  must  realize  that 
along  side  of  this  idea  and  struggling  with  it  was 
always  present  the  idea  of  the  worth  of  man,  in 
and  of  himself.  The  words  of  Mozley  are  again 
worthy  of  note  when  he  says:  "There  were  two  op- 
posing principles  in  the  old  dispensation;  there 
was  the  idea  of  man  as  a mere  appendage  to  some- 
thing without  him,  somebody  or  some  individual 
with  which  he  was  identified  in  guilt  and  in  pun- 
ishment, and  in  which  his  personality  was  absorbed, 
so  that  he  was  killed  if  the  other  being  was  guilty 
and  struggling  with  this  idea  of  man,  as  a reflec- 
tion or  an  appendage  to  something  else,  there  was 
the  other  idea  of  him  as  a substantial  being  who 
had  existence  in  himself,  and  whose  life  was  his 
own  property,  and  could  only  be  lost  by  his  own 
act.  The  last  of  these  two  ideas  must  have  existed 


from  the  first,  in  order  to  be  developed  so  fully  as 

it  ultimately  was:  to  be  the  seed  of  a great  future, 

(1) 

it  must  have  had  a place  all  along."  This  is 
borne  out  from  the  sources.  Frequently  we  find  a 
contradiction  which  challenges  our  attention  whore 
the  idea  of  solidarity  is  very  clearly  crossed  by  a 
higher  idea.  For  example,  we  have  already  seen  in 
Deut.  13,  12ff  a legal  expression  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a city  where  for  the  idolatry 
of  certain  "Sons  of  worthlessness"  of  a city,  the 
city  with  its  inhabitants  and  contents  is  to  be 
destroyed.  But  in  the  same  kernel  of  the  Deut- 
eronomic  lav/  in  Deut.  24:16  a clear  and  unmistak- 
able individualism  is  commanded;  "The  fathers  shall 
not  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  every  man  shall 
be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."  And  going  back 
behind  this  clear  legal  emphasis  of  individualism 
we  have  at  least  one  historical  instance  where  the 
practice  of  individualism  is  expressly  reported,  in 
the  annals  of  Judah,  II  Zings  14,  5 and  6:  "Now  as 
soon  as  the  kingdom  was  firmly  established  in  his 


(1)  Mozley,  1.  169 


(Amaziah's)  hand,  he  slew  his  servants  who  had  slain 
his  father.  But  the  children  of  the  murderers  he 
did  not  put  to  death.”  If  we  consider  this  as  one 
of  the  precedents  that  gave  rise  to  the  Deuteronom- 
ic  laTw  we  see  here  a distinct  advance  in  ancient 
Israel  regarding  the  independent  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual. Moreover,  we  must  beware  of  emphasizing 
too  greatly  a custom  which  was  an  acknowledged 
part  of  common  Oriental  ideals  of  retirbutive  jus- 
tice, as  being  that  which  belonged  peculiarly  to 

(1) 

Israel.  Mozley  emphasizes  the  distinction  in  the 
principle  of  punishment  for  the  father's  sins  as  it 
was  held  by  the  Jewish  people  and  the  same  principle 
as  held  in  the  general  Oriental  world.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  says  "The  judicial  principle  figures  as  a 

part  of  civil  law,  coming  into  operation  whenever 

(2) 

a sufficiently  important  occasion  arises.1 2' 


(1)  Mozley,  p.  99 

(2)  In  this  relation  it  is  significant  to  note  what 
Baldensperger  says  in  his  article  in  The  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  concerning  how  this  sol- 
idarity affects  the  judicial  practices  of  today. 
After  describing  how  reciprocal  liability  extends 
not  only  to  all  members  of  'the  family,  but  also  to 
the  whole  kindred,  ‘when  the  case  is  of  a serious 


‘ 
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But  in  Israel  he  says  Mthe  principle  did  not  exist 
as  a part  of  regular  law,  but  only  as  a special  and 
extraordinary  supplement  to  law".  In  other  words, 
this  law  as  it  found  place  in  the  Jewish  mind  was 
greatly  modified  as  compared  with  the  attitude  to- 
ward it  in  the  Orient  in  general.  Is  it  not  a fair 
inference  to  see  in  the  historic  incident  just  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  murders  of  Amaziah, 
the  effects  of  an  essentially  Israelitic  point  of 
view  dominated  by  the  higher  sense  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual,  inherent  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah? 
Konig  strongly  maintains  that  against  "the  idea  of 

solidarity  in  guilt  the  friends  of  the  legitimate 

(3) 

religion  of  Israel  protested  in  word  and  act." 


(2)  continued — 

nature,  he  says,  ""The  Government  of  course  knows 
of  this  solidarity  and  when  a crime  is  committed, 
and  the  author  escapes,  the  next  of  kin  or  even  any 
one  that  can  be  arrested  is  imprisoned  till  the 
money  is  paid,  which,  of  course,  is  done  by  every 
one  in  equal  shares."  Quarterly  Statement  for  1906, 
p.  14 . 

(3)  E.  Konig:  Geschichte  der  Religion  des  A.  T. 
p.387.  Compare  also  M.  Lohr  in  his  Sozialismus 
u.s.w.  Das  Bewusstsein  von  der  Solidaritat  der  Bami- 
lie  stammt  also  aus  dem  Totenkult  und  ist  ein  nicht- 
oder  vor jahvistisches  Element  in  Jahvismus. 


. 


Loisy  rightly  draws  the  distinction  between  the 
true  Jahweh  tradition  which  owes  its  origin  to  Moses 
and  was  in  certain  circles  perpetuated  in  its  puri- 
fied form,  and  those  elements  absorbed  from  the 
Canaanites  which  cannot  be  called  essential, con- 
stituent elements  of  Israel's  worship.  The  ban, 

for  example,  was  taken  over  from  the  Canaanite 

(1) 

religion  and  customs.  it  is  to  such  men  in 

the  nation  who  saw  more  deeply  into  the  ethical  impl 
cations  of  the  worship  of  Jahweh  in  the  social  life, 
that  we  owe  the  nature  and  growth  of  this  higher 
ideal.  Hence  in  estimating  the  significance  of 
this  defective  sense  of  indi viduality  we  must  not 
give  it  exclusive  scope.  We  must  not  conceive  what 
is  occasional  and  sporadic  as  the  settled  and  regu- 
lar law  of  common  life.  Robinson  in  his  discussion 
of  corporate  personality  is  right  when  he  says, 

"This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  ultimate 
values  of  life  for  each  were  not  those  of  individual 
consciousness;  since  man  has  been  man,  he  has  lived 

his  own  life,  his  heart  knowing  its  own  bitterness 

(2) 

and  a stranger  intermeddling  not  with  its  joy". 

(1)  Loisy,  A.  La  Religion  D' Israel,  Chap. Ill,  Sec. 2 

(2)  H.  VTheeler  Robinson,  p.  27 
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2.  There  is  another  underlying  cause  of 

the  idea  of  solidarity  which  must  always  be  held  in 

mind  in  the  study  of  the  various  expressions  of  it 
which  we  find 

makes" for*  Itself  in  Israel's  history.  .7e  have  just 
spoken  of  a cause  which  might  well  be  termed  a psy- 
chological cause.  The  second  root  of  this  strongly 
prevalent  emphasis  arises  out  of  the  nature  of 
Israel's  history  and  experiences  and  might  be  called 
a practical  c/ause.  The  idea  of  solidarity  was 
forced  into  the  foreground.  The  dangers  and  necess- 
ity of  maintenance  of  social  bonds  during  the  ore- 

(1) 

Canaanitic  life  kept  it  prominent.  Wallis,  approach- 
ing the  history  and  religion  of  Israel  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sociologist,  says,  "The  struggle 
that  convulsed  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  a conflict 
betv/een  the  standpoints  of  nomadism  and  civiliza- 
tion. . . . The  very  circumstances  of  nomadic  life 
made  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  earth  itself  to 
private  or  individual  property".  He  further  says, 
"Hebrew  national  evolution  differed  slightly  from 
that  of  other  ancient  peoples,  and  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  religious  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrews. 


(1)  Wallis:  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible,  p.  89 
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....  It  is  not  in  the  economics  of  the  situation 

but  in  the  sociology — the  group-development — that 

(1) 

the  distinction  of  the  Hebrews  comes  into  view.” 

When  we  combine  with  this  point  of  view  the 
fact  that  the  history  in  itself  of  the  Jewish  nation 
is  one  of  the  factors  that  make  up  its  uniqueness  in 
the  religious  sense,  we  see  what  a .part  this 

group-development  played  and  how  it  would  inevitably 

receive 

-be  the  most  prominent  emphasis.  It  is  not  periods  of 
outer  struggle  and  war  that  are  conducive  to  literary 
expression  of  personal  feeling  and  thinking.  Hven 
in  a modern  state  at  war  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual give  way  largely  to  national  interests  so  far 

as  the  nation's  historical,  legal  and  biographical 

(2) 

records  are  concerned.  Stress  from  without 


(l)  Wallis:  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible,  p.  95 
(£)  Volz  in  his  "Mose",  p.  44,  says,  "But  above  all 
we  must  admit  that  most  of  that  which  was  experienced 
and  done  (i.e.  individual  details)  in  Israel  with 
reference  to  this  has  not  been  revealed  to  us.  For 
the  historical  books  do  not  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
dividual but  with  the  nation.  That  does  not  prove, 
however,  that  the  religion  was  simply  or  one-sidedly 
national . " 


, 

• 
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It  is  a very 


(1) 

heightens  national  consciousness, 
significant  fact  that  the  literature  which  we  possess 
from  this  early  period,  is  preeminently  full  of  the 
national  interest:  popular  stories  of  the  nation's 
ancestors  and  their  relations  with  neighboring  peo- 
ples, fragments  of  war  poefty,  biographies  of  nation- 
al leaders,  court  chronicles. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a heightened  national  consciousness  does  not  exclude 
but  may  indeed  include  and  intensify  the  significance 
of  the  individual.  This  holds  when  considered  both 
objectively  and  subjectively.  A national  leader 
arouses  and  awakens  individuality.  He  comes  to  in- 
carnate an  unspoken  perhaps  almost  unconscious  ideal. 
He  calls  into  being  traits  from  his  followers  which 
are  distinctly  personal  and  individual.  And  subject- 


(1)  Bernhardi  for  example  says,  "At  the  moment  when 
the  State  cries  out  that  its  very  life  is  at  stake, 
social  selfishness  must  cease  and  party  hatred  be 
hushed.  The  individual  must  forget  his  egoism  and 
feel  that  he  is  a member  of  the  whole  body.  He 
should  recognize  how  his  own  life  is  nothing  worth 
in  comparison  with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  War 
is  elevating  because  the  individual  disappears  before 
the  great  conception  of  the  State.  (1) 

(l)  General  Frederick  von  Bernhardi,  Germany  and  the 
next  War.  Trans,  by  A.  H.  Bowie II. Y.  (Chas.  Eron) 
1914,  p.  27,  quoting  from  Treitschke  "Politik  I,  p.74 


£2. 


ively  speaking,  the  man  with  the  most  heightened 

national  consciousness  is  often  seen  to  be  the  most 

conscious  of  a self  which  is  not  absorbed  in  this 

consciousness  but  intensified  by  it.  It  is  the 

David  who  could  say,  "I  and  my  nation  are  guiltless" 

(1) 

v/ho  also  could  say,  "I  have  sinned  against  Jahweh." 
The  coarseness  of  life  developed  in  national  strug- 
gle which  our  sources  often  reveal  in  some  of  the 
heroes  and  leaders  of  ancient  Israel  is  not  the 
last  word.  George  Adam  Smith  in  speaking  of  the 
paradoxes  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  puts 
first  the  combination  of  strong  sensual  grossness 
with  equally  strong  tempers  of  reverence  and  v/orship, 
suggesting  as  an  example  the  character  picture  of 
Jacob,  a hardy,  unscrupulous  herdsman,  yet  capable 

of  spiritual  dreams  and  of  wrestling  with  the  un- 

(2)  . 

seen.  The  national  hero  and  leader,  aflame 

with  patriotic  fervor  and  a full  sense  of  his  solid- 
arity with  nation  and  family,  is  not  because  of 
that  interest  incapable  of  a very  real  individual- 


9 


ism. 


(1)  II  Samuel  12:  13 

(2)  G.  A.  Smith:  The  Early  Poetry  of  Israel  in  its 
Physical  and  Social  Origins,  p.  33. 


Of.  above,  page  17  where  t lie  same  passage  is  cited 
in  another  ccnnecticr. 
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A third  root  which  may  help  us  to  accou 


account  for  this  idea  of  solidarity  need  only  he 

mentioned.  The  whole  Old  Testament  broadly  speaking 

scarcely  breaks  through  its  national  boundaries. 

There  are  intense  gleams  of  universalism, — which  is 

the  correlative  of  individualism, — but  they  are  for 

the  most  part  either  momentary  or  limited  by  the  idea 

that  the  universalism  is  to  come  through  the  nation. 

Cf.  Zech.  8,  £3  for  example.  Says  Sellin,  "Man  ( der 

Mensch)  as  such  in  relation  to  God  is  practically 

never  dealt  with  in  ancient  Israel,  but  at  best  it  is 

(l) 


the  Israelite  who  is  considered  in  that  relation.” 

Hence  we  are  never  entirely  free  from  the 

so 

point  of  view  of  nationalism  and  trerrcre  of  solidarity. 

In  this  respect  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament  differ 

from  our  modern  point  of  view.  Even  to  the  time  of 

Christ  Jehovah  was  in  a peculiar  sense  the  God  of 

Israel.  Before  the  limitations , which  are  inherent 

,of 

in  too  strong  an  emphasis /national  solidarity , could 
be  broken  through,  the  world  had  to  be  taught  to  say 
and  to  feel  ,T0ur  Father". 


(1)  E.  Sellin  iJ.  X.  z.  1893  Das  Subjekt  der  A 
Religion,  p.  442 
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IV.  THE  UN REFLECTIVE  INDIVIDUALISM  OF 


THE  PRE -EZEKELIAN  PERIOD. 

We  have  now  seen  the  significance  of  the  problem 
we  are  investigating.  We  have  noted  the  contrasted 
views  concerning  the  place  which  the  Individual  held 
in  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel.  We  have  examined 
the  "critical”  views  of  the  Vatke -Wellhausen  school, 
and  have  discovered  therein  four  fundamental  errors. 
7e  have  then  stated  the  representative  views  of  a 
newer  school  of  scholars  who  seem  to  offer  a more 
rational  and  adequate  reconstruction  of  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Israel  than  the  former  group  are 
able  to  do.  Their  viewpoint  has  led  them  to  main- 
tain a deeper  tone  of  ethical  motive,  and  a more 
direct  sense  of  the  immediate  relation  existing  be- 
tween Jahweh  and  the  Individual  than  the  "critical" 
view  takes  account  of.  We  have  stated  briefly  and 
positively  the  main  conclusions  reached  in  our  study 
of  the  sources  of  Israel’s  religious  history.  Hav- 
ing taken  account  of  the  underlying  idea  of  solid- 
arity in  Israel’s  life  and  religion,  we  shall 
presently  proceed  to  establish  from  the  sources 


the  conclusions  above  stated. 


We  shall  first  ex- 


amine individualism  as  it  comes  into  spontaneous 
unreflective  expression.  By  unreflective  individ- 
ualism, therefore,  we  mean  the  significance  of  the 
individual  as  it  comes  into  natural,  unstudied  ex- 
pression in  the  documents  portraying  not  preeminent- 
ly the  thought  but  the  life  of  ancient  Israel,  with 
no  intent  of  teaching  any  theory  of  personal  respons 
ibility  or  relation  to  Jahweh.  The  probability  of 
finding  such  expressions  of  unreflective  individual- 
ism is  made  greater  when  we  remember  that  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  Israelite  was  preeminently  subjective 
That  for  which  he  tried  to  find  way  of  expression 
was  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions. ^ The  signifi- 
cance of  the  individual  is  here  inferential  and  im- 
plicit. It  has  not  yet  come  into  theoretical  ex- 
pression. It  is,  nevertheless,  a real  individualism 
It  is  individualism  before  historical  circumstances 
have  forced  ir  into  reflective,  dogmatic,  authorit- 
ative statement  of  principles  of  Jahweh' s dealing 
with  individual  men  in  Israel.  A second  consider- 
ation is  the  primacy  of  experience  to  dogma. 

(1)  Gf. Driver,  S .F . Introduction  to  the  Lit. of  the 
O.T.  8 1909,  p.  360.  Compare  also  Gunkel,  H.  Die 
Israelitische  Literature,  p.57.  "Characteris tiche 
Eigenschaften  Israels, die  auch  in  seiner  Literatur 
hervortreten,  sind  besonders  foldende,  zunachst  die 
starke  sub jektivitat  u.s.w.  p 57. 
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Thisy ref le ctive  individualism  must  necessarily 
precede  in  point  of  time  any  rational  theory  of 
individual  responsibility  and  relationship  to  Jahweh. 
The  significance  of  the  individual  was/part  of  ex- 
perience before  that  experience  was  rationally  inter- 
preted. Rowland  has  suggestively  said  "a  thing 
must  be  before  it  is  thought  upon."^  It  has 
been  said  that  "Historical  details  are  to  doctrine 
what  the  individual  features  are  to  noble  por- 
traiture; they  are  the  medium  through  which  we 

(2) 

catch  a glimpse  of  the  Eternal  and  abiding  realities." 
Dogmatic  statement  grows  out  of  a historical  situ- 
ation which  demands  some  rational  authoritative 
statement  of  a principle.  The  reality  of  personal 
and  individual  relationship  to  Jahweh  will  be  seen 
as  inherent  in  the  actual  life  and  experience  of 
the  early  Israelite  long  before  the  underlying 
principles  of  that  relationship  were  reflected  upon 
and  expressed  in  the  dogma  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity and  individual  retribution.  This  is  individual- 
ism in  action  as  opposed  to  individualism  as  reflec- 
tion. We  will  not  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in 

fl)  Rowland,  A.  N.  Personality  in  H.D.C. ,Vol.2, 
p.344 . 

(2)  Robinson,  H.  Wheeler,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Man,  1911,  p.  2. 
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this  period  definite  teaching  as  to  individual  sig- 
nificance or  responsibility  before  Jahweh.  Through 
the  windows  of  unstudied  acts  and  words, as  well  as 

mental  and  spiritual  attitudes  expressed  in  these, 

shall 

we  wild  infer  the  early  significance  of  the  in- 
dividual . 

The  Philosophical  Basis . 

We  have  stated  above  the  conclusions  which 
are  to  be  substantiated , where  in  it  is  maintained 
that  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Israel's  re- 
ligion we  do  not  have  to  make  a choice  between 
nationalism  and  individualism,  but  must  retain  both 
points  of  view  existing  along  side  of  each  other. 
The  individual  is  conscious  of  a manifold  solidar- 
ity, but  does  not  lose  his  own  significance  as  a 
unit  of  religious  value  therein,  let  us  now  see 
whether  this  viewpoint  is  rational.  Has  it  a 
philosophic  basis?  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  it 
has.  The  nation  is  made  up  of  individuals.  These 
individuals  are  not  islands  by  themselves  existing 
in  the  sea  of  the  nation,  apart  from  one  another, 
but  they  stand  in  countless  social  relations  to 
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nation,  family  and  group. 

Leslie  Stephen  has  suggestively  said  in  his 
Science  of  Ethics,  "A  man  not  dependent  upon  a race 
is  as  meaningless  a phrase  as  an  apple  that  does  not 
grow  upon  a tree." ^ On  the  other  hand,  he  main- 
tains, "Society  is  not  an  organism  with  a single 
centre  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  something  which 
has  any  existence  apart  from  the  existence  of  the 
individual  member.  But  the  name  marks  the  essen- 
tial fact,  that  although  at  any  time  the  properties 
of  the  constituted  whole  are  the  product  of  the 
constituting  units,  those  units  have  gained  their 

{ 2 ) 

properties  in  virtue  of  belonging  to  this  whole." 

Thus  it  is  these  relations  that  bring  out  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  individual.  Lohr  suggestively 
says,  "It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  re- 
ligious life  there  has  never  existed  nor  does  there 
exist  a completely  isolated  individual  personality. 

Man  is  here  as  elsewhere  a social  being,  dependent 

at  the  same  time  both  on  his  o wn  perceptions,  and  on 

( 3 ) 

the  experience  of  the  whole."  These  relations  tend 

to  mould  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  no  passive 


fl)  Stephen,  Leslie.  The  Science  of  Ethics, 1882, 
p.96. 

(2)  Stephen .Leslie , ” " p.lll. 

(3)  Lohr, Max:  Sozialismus  und  Individualismus  im  A.T. 
1906  p.l. 
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recipient  from  the  social  order  in  which  he  stands. 

He  is  also  a determining  factor  in  that  social 
order.  In  the  ultimate  analysis  its  existence  de- 
pends upon  him.  The  real  individual  self  from  the 
beginning  has  been  not  an  abstract  isolated  self 
but  the  social  self.  To  use  Baldwin’s  suggestive 
thought  of  the  self  as  a "socius",  we  might  say 
that  a man’s  "socius”  is  the  "higher  sense  of  com- 
monality, personal  implication,  mutual  interest 
which  social  intercourse  arouses  in  him." ^ More- 
over this  very  social  consciousness,  this  sense  of 
solidarity  with  a larger  social  unit  does  not  weaken 
or  suppress  the  sense  of  individual  significance 
in  a man.  No  clearer  insight  into  this  truth  is 
needed  than  that  which  a time  of  international  war- 
fare, such  as  the  present,  affords.  The  chief  in- 
terest in  each  warring  country  concerns  the  nation. 

Yet  can  anyone  deny  the  intense  impulse  toward  a 
new  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  man  consider- 
ed in  all  of  his  relationships  as  well  as  in  his  own 
inherent  qualities?  In  thus  arguing  we  are,  to  be 
sure,  projecting  a far  higher  stage  of  civilization 

(1)  Baldwin, Jas .Mark.  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations in  Mental  Development,  p.32. 
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back  into  a period  and  place  where  civilization  was 
crude  and  not  far  advanced.  But  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a difference  not  of  quality  but  of  degree  which 
will  hold,  relatively  speaking,  for  all  time.  Boyce 
puts  it  clearly  when  he  says,  "The  tendency  towards 
individualism  and  that  towards  collectivism  - do  not 
exclude  but  intensify  and  inflame  each  other." ^ 

And  he  gives  us  a further  illuminating  word  as  to 
the  logic  of  social  consciousness  when  he  says  that 
"the  simplest  way  to  express  the  whole  sense  of  the 
evidence  that  impresses  upon  us  at  every  moment 
the  reality  of  our  fellows  is  to  say,  our  fellows 
are  known  to  be  real,  and  to  have  their  own  inner 
life,  because  they  are  for  each  of  us  the  endless 
treasury  of  new  ideas.  They  answer  our  ques- 
tions; they  tell  us  news;  they  make  comments;  they 
pass  judgments;  they  express  novel  combinations  of 
feeling;  they  relate  to  us  stories;  they  argue  with 
us,  and  take  counsel  with  us.  . . . Our  fellows 

furnish  us  the  constantly  needed  supplement  to  our 

(2) 

own  fragmentary  meanings."  Thus  we  see  the  inter- 
relation which  exists  between  the  individual  and  his 

fl)  Boyce,  Josiah:  The  Problem  of  Christianity,  p. 

176. 

(2)  " " The  World  and  the  Individual,  p.171  f. 


social  group.  Arguing  from  this  basis  - which  holds, 
as  we  maintain,  in  every  period  of  society,  both  the 
individualistic  and  collective  emphasis,  both  vary- 
ing relatively  in  accord  with  the  height  which  civil- 
ization has  reached  in  any  epoch  - we  maintain  that 
the  argument  of  this  thesis  is  rationally  grounded 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  known  laws  of  human 
development . 

The  Period  Concerned  and  ,Vhy . 

In  the  examination  of  unreflective  individualism 
we  are  concerned  with  the  period  which  reaches  from 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  concludes 
with  Jeremiah.  With  Jeremiah  unreflective  individ- 
ualism reaches  its  highest  point. ^ It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  his  own  soul  as  it  stands  bare  before 
Jahweh.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  it  dogmatic 
expression,  nor  does  he  theorize  about  it.  He 
catches  a glimpse  of  individual  responsibility  as 

it  will  be  in  the  age  which  he  feels  to  be  near  at 

(2) 

hand.  He  raises  the  question  of  individual 
[ 3 ) 

retribution.  But  he  attempts  no  solution.  Out 
of  the  immediacy  of  his  own  relation  to  Jahweh  he 

fl)  This  is  true  so  far  as  we  can ‘be  on  chronolog- 
ically sure  ground.  If  our  theory  as  to  the  early 
origin  of  many  of  the  Psalms  hold  true, the  in- 
dividual consciousness  of  relation  to  Jahweh  ex- 
pressed in  them  certainly  equals  and  at  time  sur- 
passes that  expressed  in  Jeremiah. 


. 
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draws  no  universal  principles  of  individualism. 

Where  Ezekiel  draws  conclusions  and  establishes  his 
theory,  Jeremiah  simply  falls  hack  upon  his  own 
sense  of  God.  ,TBut  thou,  0 Jahweh,  knowest  me; 

(4) 

thou  seest  me,  and  triest  my  heart  toward  thee.'1 
Hence,  Ezekiel  inaugurated  a new  epoch  which  we 
shall  later  discuss.  We  turn  now  to  investigate 
the  literature  of  the  epoch  which  culminates  in 
Jeremiah.  This  period  we  divide  into  two  divisions 
for  convenience  of  discussion. 

f 5 ) 

1.  The  preprophetic  period  " by  which  we  mean 
the  period  before  Amos. 

2.  The  prophetic  period  including  the  literary 
prophets  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah. 

History  of  the  Types  of  literature  of  the 
period  an  aid  to  the  inve st igat ion. 

The  preprophetic  period  will  first  engage  our 
attention.  We  shall  deal  with  this  from  the  view- 
point of  the  history  of  the  different  types  of  liter- 

(6) 

ature  in  the  period.  This  standpoint  is  fundament- 
al to  our  investigation  and  the  widespread  under- 
estimate of  the  significance  of  the  individual  is 

(2)  Jer.  31:29  "In  those  days." 

(3)  Jer.  12:1-2. 

(4)  Jer.  12:3. 

(5)  Some  material  will  be  discussed  here  which  comes 
from  the  prophetic  era  but  in  the  main  this  di- 
vision holds. 
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in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  failure  to  take  into 

aocount  the  different  kinds  of  literary  style  in 

(7) 

the  Old  Testament  and  their  history.  The  subject 
matter  of  each  type  of  literature  has  had  its  own 
history  in  oral  tradition  before  it  came  into  lit- 
erary expression  and  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  far  more  ancient  material  than  has 

long  been  thought  is  to  be  found  in  books  which 

(8) 

were  finally  edited  relatively  late. 

Moreover  certain  types  of  literature  lend 
themselves  far  more  than  others  to  personal  sub- 
jective religious  expression.  In  these  kinds  of 
literature  the  religious  significance  of  the  indiv- 
idual will  naturally  be  strongly  expressed.  We 
must  guard  against  comparing  one  type  of  literature 
with  another  and  rating  their  conception  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual  upon  the  same  basis.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  some  types  of  liter- 
ature to  be  more  individualistic  than  others.  It  is 
most  important  to  hold  this  in  mind  as  we  examine 
the  various  kinds  of  literature  in  the  period 
which  we  are  invest i gating. 


(6)  For  Gunkel’s  standpoint  in  his  pioneer  work 
along  this  line  see  Eeden  and  Aufsatze ,p.21 , "Die 
Grundprobleme  der  israelitischen  Literaturgeschichte ." 

(7)  Sellin.E.Das  Subjekt  der  Altisraelitische  Religion 
U K Z 1893,  p.446 

fe)  Sellin,  E • Einleitung  in  dem  a.T.  2 1914, p. 3. 
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The  first  type  of  literature  of  this  prepro- 

phetic  period  which  we  may  consider  is  the  poetic 

portions.  Almost  all  the  poetic  portions  of  the 

Pentateuch  are  far  older  than  the  prose  sources 

fl) 

in  which  they  have  "been  transmitted  to  us.  But 

these  portions  are  few  and  exceedingly  fragmentary. 

We  cannot  be  sure  how  ancient  these  fragments  are. 

We  can  be  sure,  hov/ever,  that  the  verses  are  earlier 

(2) 

than  the  prose  documents  which  contain  them. 

Moreover,  we  can  count  on  the  truthfulness  of  poetry 
in  recording  events. ^ 

We  have  in  the  first  place  in  the  Old  Testament 

only  fragments  of  what  must  one  have  been  a poetic 

literature  of  much  greater  compass  contained  in  such 

books  as  "The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahweh”  and  "The 

(4) 

Book  of  Songs."  Judging  from  what  fragments  we 
have  of  these  songs,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
they  grow  out  of  events  which  moved  mightily  the 
mind  and  heart  of  patriotic  souls.  The  individual- 
istic emphasis  of  such  songs  which  come  from  the 
very  period  in  which  the  events  of  which  they  treat 
occurred  is  well  illustrated  in  the  personal  sense  of 

fl)  Sellin,E.  Einleitung  in  dem  A.T.  2 1914,  p.  20 

(2)  Smith,Gr.A.  The  Early  Poetry  of  Israel,  p.  43. 

(3)  Smith  says, "The  accuracy  of  the  poetry  in  its 
description  of  nature  is  matched  by  its  truth- 
fulness in  recording  events."  p.35. 
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thanksgiving  to  Jahweh  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  cele- 
brating the  early  victory  over  the  Canaanites  and 
dating  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  (1250-1050 

B.G.)  The  poet  was  probably  a contemporary  of 

(5) 

Deborah  and  Barak.  Here  the  author  of  the  song 
says,  ”1  myself  will  sing  to  Jahweh,  I will  sing 
praise  to  Jahweh,  the  God  of  Israel”  (Judges  5:3). 

And  again,  "My  heart  goes  out  to  the  commanders  of 
Israel  who  volunteered  readily  among  the  people. 

Bless  Jahweh."  (Judges  5:9)  We  have  preserved 
to  us  some  of  the  work,  possibly,  of  the  early 
prophetic  school  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Elohist 
and  Jahwist  which  come  either  from  the  time  of 
David  or  before  the  time  of  Saul,  in  the  speeches 
of  Balaam.  ° The  immediacy  of  the  prophets’ 
personal  relation  to  God  is  clearly  expressed  here: 
"Behold,  I have  received  commandment  to  bless.  And 
he  hath  blessed  and  I cannot  reverse  it."  (Hum. 23: 
20.)  The  same  conception  of  the  profound  experi- 
ence of  immediate  relation  to  God  is  found  again  in 
Hum.  24:4.  "He  saith,  which  hearetp  the  words  of 
God,  which  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  fall- 

(4)  Gunkel , instead  of  the  book  of  the  Upright  (nach 
anderer  Lesart  und  vielleicht  besser)  Die  Israel- 
itische  Literatur ,p.60. 

(5)  Kent,C.E.  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  His tory , 1904 , p .320 . 

(6)  Sellin;  E inlei tung,  2,  p.22. 
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ing  down  and  having  his  eyes  open,”  etc.  These 
quotations  are  significant  in  revealing  the  most 
ancient  expressions  which  we  possess  of  the  Hebrew 
religious  viewpoint. 

We  turn  next  to  the  popular  tradition,  as  it; 
reaches  us  through  the  Jahwist  and  Elohist  documents. 

The  authors  of  these  documents  are  not  only  collect- 
ors of  ancient  material,  they  are  also  authors  or 
schools  of  authors,  men  of  literature  who  imprinted 
their  personality  on  much  of  their  material.  The 
J collection  of  traditions  dates  in  the  9th  century, 
the  E collection  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th. ^ 

These  accounts  may  be  looked  upon  as  representative 
of  the  best  religious  thought  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  they  took  form.  The  interest  in  the  stories 
themselves  was  originally  merely  a human  interest. 

The  stories  were  first  told  out  of  the  pure  love  of 
stories.  The  national  bearing  wherein  in  their 
present  connection  the  characters  appear  as  represent- 
atives of  the  nation  is  the  part  which  we  owe  to  the 
collector  and  moulder  of  these  traditions.  But  in 
getting  behind  these  narratives  to  the  religious 

fl)  GrvnkeliDie  Urgeschi/ichte  und  die  Patriarchen, in 
Die  Sch^ften  dos  A.T. ,1911 ,p.46.  A.C.  Welch  puts  them 
in  the  early  kingdom, possibly  under  the  united  kingdom 
and  their  union  as  JE  while  the  northern  kingdom  still 
existed.  Preface  XII  Both  these  dates  are  earlier  than 
those  ordinarily  advanced  by  scholars. I believe  much  is 


ideas  which  they  originally  embodied  we  must  strip 
them  of  this  national  coating  and  view  them  purely 
in  the  light  of  their  human  interest.  We  shall  in 
so  doing  take  account  of  the  fact  that  these  tra- 
ditions have  already  had  something  of  a history  in 
oral  transition.  The  stories  are  already  old. 

First  let  us  note  some  of  the  traditions  which  are 
connected  with  sanctuaries  and  which  are  most  sig- 
nificant in  that  they  are  the  chief  sources  for  the 

fl) 

most  ancient  religion  of  Israel.  These  stories 
were  told  over  and  over  again  at  the  feasts  and 
sacrifices  at  these  sanctuaries.  They  arose  in 
response  to  questions  concerning  the  origin  of 
certain  rites  or  customs  in  use  at  these  places. 

Let  us  note  several  of  these  sanctuary  traditions 
wherein  we  have  expressed  a sense  of  immediate  re- 
lation to  God.  Gen.  12:  7,  transmitted  by  the 
Jahwist  says:  "And  Jahweh  appeared  unto  Abram,  and 

said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I give  this  land;  and  there 
builded  he  an  altar  unto  Jahweh,  who  appeared  unto 
him."  Again  Gen.  28:  13-15a,  we  have  another 
portion  of  the  Jahwist  tradition  connected  with  this 

to  be  said  for  the  early  date. 

(1)  Gf.  Ex.  12:26.  13:14.  Gunkel:  Handkommentar . 
Genesis,  p.  XXIV,  See  also,  Gunkel,  Lie  Schriften  des 
A . T . Part  I,  vol.  I,  p.  21 


same  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  In  Jacob’s  dream  Jahweh 
says:  ”1  am  Jahweh,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac;  the  land  whereon  thou  liest 
to  thee  will  I give  it  and  to  thy  seed  ....  And 
behold,  I am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee  witherso- 
ever thou  goest.”  Again  in  connection  with  the 
sanctuary  at  Beersheba  we  have  an  ancient  tradition 
concerning  Isaac  preserved  by  J.  (Gen.  26:23-25.) 
"And  he  went  up  from  thence  to  Beersheba.  And  Jah- 
weh  appeared  unto  him  the  same  night  and  said,  I am 
the  God  of  Abram  thy  father:  fear  not,  for  I am  with 
thee  and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for 
my  servant  Abreham's  sake.  And  he  builded  an  altar 
there  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jahweh.”  Like- 
wise in  connection  with  the  Penuel  tradition  we  have 
Jacob  saying,  "I  have  seen  God  face  to  face  and  my 
life  is  preserved.”  (Gen.  32:30f.)  These  are 
examples  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
preserved  by  the  Jahwist.  Another  ancient  Bethel 
tradition  is  preserved  by  the  Eloist  wherein  Jacob 
says  (Gen.  35:3.)  "Let  us  arise,  and  go  up  to 
Bethel;  and  I will  make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  who 
answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress  and  was  with 
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me  in  the  way  which  I went.”  A marked  religious 
individualism  is  clear  from  these  ancient  fragments 
of  tradition. 

Let  us  go  now  to  the  general  traditions  pre- 
served and  moulded  by  J and  E.  No  difference  in 
viewpoint  as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  Jahweh  can  be  observed  in  these  two  documents. 

The  Jahwistic  document  inclines  to  emphasize 
Jahweh1 s relation  to  men  in  an  anthropomorphic 
fashion.  The  Elohist  strives  to  soften  this  more 
crude  anthropomorphism,  frequently  conceiving 
Jahweh  as  revealing  himself  through  the  medium  of 
dreams  or  by  angels.  But  the  foundation  viewpoint 
of  the  relation  existing  between  Jahweh  and  the 
individual  is  fundamentally  the  same. 

Since  no  fundamental  difference  can  be  discerned 
between  the  Jahwist  and  Elohist  as  regards  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  individual,  we  shall  treat  them  to- 
gether, distinguishing  the  references,  however,  by 
J and  E.  Unless  otherwise  stated  the  references 


cited  are  from  the  early  Jahwist  (J)  and  the  early 
Elohist  (E)  documents.  We  choose  the  earliest 
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strands  of  the  Jahwist  and  Elohist  works,  rather 
than  the  later  in  order  that  our  attention  may  he 
concentrated  on  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Individual.  To  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  argument  direct  quotation  will  he  made 
from  the  documents. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  concern  for  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  individual’s  life  was  thought  upon 
as  being  in  the  hands  of  Jahweh.  Jehovah  created 
the  individual  (j)  (Gen.  2: 7)  "And  Jehovah  God 
formed  man."  (J)  (Gen. 2: 22.)  "And  the  rib  . . . . 
made  he  a woman."  He  guided  Abraham  out  of  his 
homeland  and  directed  the  details  of  his  future  fJ) 
(Gen. 12:1.)  "Jehovah  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out 
of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred  and  from  thy 
father's  house."  In  a later  strand  (J)  (Gen.  24:7) 
Abraham  is  represented  as  speaking  of  Jehovah  as 
"the  God  of  heaven  that  took  me  from  the  land  of  my 
nativity  and  that  spake  unto  me , and  that  sware  unto 
me.”  In  his  servant's  mouth  are  put  the  words  of 


Abraham,  "Jehovah  before  whom  I walk  will'  send  his 
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angel  with  thee."  (J)  (Gen.  24:40.)  And  the 
servant’s  own  sense  of  Jehovah’s  leadership  (J) 

(Gen.  24:48.)  ”1  . . . blessed  Jehovah  . . . who 

had  led  me  in  the  right  way."  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  Jacob  is  represented  as  speaking  of  God 
(J)  (Gen.  48:15)  as  "the  God  who  hath  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day.”  The  birth  of  Isaac  is 
acknowledged  as  due  to  Jehovah  (E)  (Gen.  21:1  and  2) 
’’And  Jehovah  visited  Sarah  ....  and  she  conceived.” 
Abimelech  is  represented  as  being  conscious  of 
Jehovah’s  leadership  in  Isaac's  life,  (Gen.  26:28) 

”We  saw  plainly  that  Jehovah  was  with  thee."  This 
same  guidance  is  promised  to  Jacob  (J)  (Gen. 28:15.) 

"I  am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee  . • I will  not 
leave  thee."  And  Jacob  himself  says,  (J)  (Gen. 27: 

20)  "Jehovah,  thy  God,  sent  me  good  speed."  The 
same  leadership  is  vouchsafed  to  Joseph  (J)  (Gen. 

39:2)  "And  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph."  He  expressed 
a sense  of  providential  guidance  in  his  life  (E ) 

(Gen.  45:5)  "God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life"  (E)  (Gen.  45:9)  "God  hath  made  me  lord  of 
all  Egypt"  (E)  (Gen.  50:20)  "Ye  meant  evil  against 
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In  a deeply  touch- 


rae  ; but  God  meant  it  for  good.” 
ing  way  God’s  interest  in  the  cry  of  the  thirsty 
Ishmael  and  his  sympathy  for  the  mother  heart  is 
told  in  (E)  (Gen.  21:17  and  19)  "And  God  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lad.”  "And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and 
she  saw  a well  of  water."  Jacob  conceives  the 
barrenness  of  Rachel  as  due  to  the  control  of  God 
(E)  (Gen.  30:2)  "Am  I in  God’s  stead,  who  hath 
withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."  7/hen 
a child  was  born  to  her  it  was  because  (E)  (Gen. 30: 
22)  "God  remembered  Rachel  and  God  hearkened  to  her, 
and  opened  her  womb.”  Jacob  goes  to  Bethel  under 
God’s  leadership  (E)  (Gen.  35:1)  "And  God  said  unto 
Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,"  and  Jacob  plans  there 
to  build  an  altar  to  God  who  answered  me  in  the  day 
of  my  distress  and  was  with  me  in  the  way  I went." 

(E)  (Gen.  35:3.) 

The  same  leadership  and  direction  of  Jehovah 
is  seen  in  the  details  of  Moses'  life  (J)  (Ex.  3:10) 
"Come  now,  therefore,  and  I will  send  thee  unto 
Pharaoh."  Jehovah  is  conceived  as  dealing  individ- 
ually and  directly  with  men  where  he  is  represented 
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as  saying  (J)  (Ex.  4:11)  "Who  made  man’s  mouth?  or 
who  maketh  a man  dumb  or  deaf  or  seeing  or  blind? 
is  it  not  I Jehovah?”  The  divine  leadership  is 
promised  him  (E)  (Ex.  3:12)  "Certainly  I will  be 
with  thee.”  Aaron  likewise  is  represented  as 
being  under  Jehovah’s  direct  guidance  fJ)  (Ex.4:27) 
"And  Jehovah  said  to  Aaron,  Go  into  the  wilderness 
to  meet  Moses." 

Like?/ise  the  early  tribal  heroes  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges  are  under  Jehovah’s  direction.  Ehud 
was  made  a leader  of  Jehovah.  ^ (Judges  3:15) 
"Jehovah  raised  them  up  a saviour,  Ehud."  An 
Ephraimitic  narrative  of  the  victory  of  Deborah.  (E) 
(Judges  4:9  represents  Sisera  as  being  in  the  hands 
of  Jehovah.  "Jehovah  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a woman."  Gideon  was  commissioned  by 
Jehovah.  He  was  greeted  by  the  words  (J)  (Judges  6: 
12)  "Jehovah  is  with  thee."  To  his  hesitation  in 
presence  of  his  call  it  is  reported  (J)  (Judges  6: 
14)  "And  Jehovah  looked  upon  him,  and  said,  "Go  in 
this  thy  might  and  save  Israel."  And  the  promise  of 
leadership  is  given  (J)  (Judges  6:16)  "Surely  I will 

(1)  G.  P .Moore,  however  .considers  that  a deuteronoinic 
reduction  of  JE,  cf.  S-B.O.T. 
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be  with  thee.”  The  mother  of  Mioah  speaks  (E) 

(1) 

(Judges  17:3)  of  having  dedicated  1100  pieces  of 
silver  to  Jehovah.  She  evidently  conceived  her 
act  as  being  of  some  concern  both  to  him  and  to 
herself. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  here  record  of 
Jahweh’s  revelation  of  himself  to  individuals.  In 
(E)  (Gen.  20:3)  ”God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a dream.” 
He  likewise  revealed  himself  to  Jacob  (E)  (Gen.  31: 
11)  "And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  me  in  the  dream, 
Jacob"  etc.  The  possibility  of  this  and  its  import- 
ance is  suggested  in  the  words  of  Rachel  and  Leah. 
(E)  (Gen.  31:16)  "Whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto 
thee,  do."  Laban  the  Syrian  also  experiences  the 
revelation  of  God  (E)  (Gen.  31:24)  "And  God  came  to 
Laban  the  Syrian  in  a dream  of  the  night."  Again 
God’s  revelation  to  Jacob  is  spoken  of  in  (E) 

(Gen.  46:2)  "And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the 
visions  of  the  night."  Jehovah  revealed  himself 
likewise  to  Moses.  (J)  (Ex.  3:4)  "And  when  Jehovah 
saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses  , 


(1)  G.E. Moore. 
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Moses.”  Again  we  have  such  a personal  revelation 
in  (E)  (Ex.  19:3)  "And  Moses  went  up  unto  God, 
and  Jehovah  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain”, 
etc.  An  Elohist  document , (Numhe rs  12:8)  holds 
an  ancient  tradition  which  is  possibly  an  old  poetic 
source  in  which  was  expressed  the  intimacy  in 
which  Moses  stood  to  God  in  revelation.  "With  him 
(Moses)  will  I speak  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  form 
of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold."  In  (J)  Judges  11:29 
( Jephthah)  (J)  13:25  (J)  14:6,  19;  15:14  (Samson) 
and  3:10  (Othniel).^  Jehovah  reveals  himself  and 
his  might  to  individual  men  in  an  overwhelming 
manner  which  is  described  in  such  words  as  "And  the 
spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him." 

A third  evidence  of  the  religious  significance 
of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  Jahv/eh  is  seen 
in  records  of  the  worship  of  Jahweh  through  sacri- 
fices offered  by  individuals.  This  we  see  in  the 
tradition  of  Noah.  (j)  (Gen.  8:20)  "And  Noah 
Builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  . . • and  offered 
burnt  offerings."  The  story  reported  by  E of 
the  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  an  evidence  of 


(1)  Leuteronomic  reduction  of  J-E.  So  G.F .Moore , S.B.O . 
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this  (Gen. 22.)  Jacob  sacrificed  at  Bethel  (E) 

(Gen.  35:7)  "And  he  built  there  an  altar."  In 
Gen.  24:48  we  have  evidence  of  worship  of  Jehovah 
without  aid  of  sacrifice.  "And  I bowed  my  head  and 
worshiped  Jehovah  and  blessed  Jehovah."  (J) 

(Judges  13:19.)  "i.ianoah  took  the  kid  with  the  meal- 
offering  and  offered  it  upon  the  rock  unto  Jehovah." 

A fourth  way  in  which  it  can  be  noted  is  in 
instances  where  the  individual  seems  to  stand  under 
God’s  personal  favor.  This  is  seen  in  relation  to 
Abraham.  (J)  (Gen.  12:2)  "I  will  make  of  thee 
a great  nation,  and  I will  bless  thee."  Two  pass- 
ages^ (J2)  (Gen.  6:8)  and  (J2)  7:1,  Noah  is  repres- 
ented as  standing  under  Jahweh’s  favor,  "Noah  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah."  "Thee  have  I seen 

righteous  before  me  in  this  generation."  Of  Isaac 
it  is  said  (J)  (Gen.  26:12)  "And  Jehovah  blessed 
him."  Jacob  is  conscious  of  God's  favor  where 
he  says  (J)  (Gen.  33:11)  "God  hath  dealt  graciously 
with  me."  Sarah  is  conscious  of  it  when  because  of 
Isaac’s  birth  she  rejoicingly  says  (E ) (Gen. 21: 6) 
"God  hath  made  me  to  laugh."  In  the  poetry  which 

p 

(1)  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  assign  these  ta  (J  ) cf. 

Ho zinger . 
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is  probably  an  ancient  source  (Numbers  12:7b)  Je- 
hovah commends  Moses  saying:  "He  is  faithful  in  all 
my  house."  Of  Samson  it  is  said  (J)  (Judges  13:24b) 

"And  the  child  grew  and  Jahweh  blessed  him."  The 
prevalent  point  of  view  that  Jahweh  blesses  in- 
dividuals is  expressed  in  pious  ejaculations  which 
we  often  meet,  as  for  example  (J)  (Judges  17:2) 
where  Micah's  mother  says,  "Blessed  be  my  son  of 
Jahweh,"  and  Micah  realizes  that  he  has  made  the 
way  clear  for  a special  manifestation  of  Jahweh1 s 
blessing  when  he  says  (J)  (17:13)  "Nov/  know  I that 
Jahweh  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I have  a Levite  to 
my  priest.” 

In  the  next  place  we  have  the  religious  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  Jahweh  suggested  in  the 
practice  of  the  vow.  This  was  a means  whereby 
men  sought  the  help  of  the  deity,  promising  some 
certain  thing  in  case  of  deliverance  from  their  trouble. 
One  of  these  we  have  in  (E)  Gen.  28:20-22,  "And  Jacob 
vowed  a vow  saying,  If  God  be  with  me,  and  will 
keep  me  in  this  way  that  I go,  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I come 


again  to  ray  father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall 
Jahweh  be  my  God,  and  this  stone,  which  I have  set 
up  for  a pillar,  shall  be  God's  house.”  We  have 
another  ancient  example  of  this  in  (E)  Judges  11: 

30  and  31,  "And  Jephthah  vowed  a vow  unto  Jahweh 
and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  the  children 
of  Ammon  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall  be  that  what- 
soever cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to 
meet  me  when  I return  in  peace  from  the  children  of 
Ammon,  it  shall  be  Jehovah's.” 

Again  we  have  the  relation  of  individual  men  to 
Jehovah  suggested  in  the  practice  of  the  oath  per- 
formed between  men  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  In 

one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  reliable 

fl) 

bits  of  history  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 14:22) 

Abram  says:  "I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  Jahweh  . . 
that  I will  not  take  a thread  nor  a shoelatchet  nor 
aught  that  is  thine  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I have 
made  Abram  rich.”  We  see  another  instance  of  this 
custom  in  fJ)  Gen.  24:2,  where  Abram  causes  his 
servant  to  make  an  oath.  Said  Abraham  f J)  (Gen. 

24:2-3)  "Put  I pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh; 

(1)  R.Kittel,  Gen.  14:1-24.  Einschub  kanaanit  phonicischer 
Herman  ft  aber  sehr  alt. 

Cf.  H.  Hoi  linger,  Einleitung  den  Hexateuch,  Leipzig, 
1093,  Vol.  2,  p.2. 
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and  I will  make  thee  swear  by  Jahweh,  the  God  of 
heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,”  etc.  The  same 
type  of  oath  is  found  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  Jacob's  blessing  fJ)  (Gen.  47:29  and  31)  "If 
now  I have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  put,  I pray 
thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh  ....  and  he  said, 
Swear  unto  me:  and  he  sware  unto  him."  In  (J) 

Gen.  26:28-29,  a similar  oath  is  made  between  in- 
dividuals in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  where  Abimelech 
says  to  Isaac,  "Let  there  now  be  an  oath  bet ween 
us,  even  between  us  and  you,  and  let  us  make  a 
covenant  with  you  ....  You  are  now  blessed  of 
Jehovah."  Compare  also  the  oath  of  Joseph  in  (E) 
Gen.  50:25.  In  (E)  Gen.  31:49  an  oath  is  made  by 
Jacob  and  Laban  expressed  in  the  words,  "Jehovah 
watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent 

one  from  another." 

striking 

The  most/  significant  way  in  which  the  religious 
significance  of  the  individual  in  ancient  Israel  is 
expressed  is  in  the  prayer  life  of  the  period.  Our 
sources  give  many  examples  of  this.  In  (E)  Gen. 20: 
17,  we  have  it  recorded  that  "Abraham  prayed  unto 
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God:  and  God  healed  Abimelech,"  etc.  In  f J)  Gen. 
25:21a,  "Isaac  entreated  Jahweh  for  his  wife  because 
she  was  barren.  In  the  impressionable  days  before 
the  birth  of  Jacob ^ and  Esau  (J)  (Gen.  25:22)  "she 
(Rebekah)  went  to  inquire  of  Jahweh."  In  (E) 
Gen.35:3,  we  have  Jacob  going  to  Bethel  to  build  an 
altar  unto  God  who  "answered  me  in  the  day  of  my 
distress."  In  (E)  Gen.  30:6,  Rachel  says:  "God  hath 
judged  me  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice  and  hath 
given  me  a son."  In  the  same  strand  of  narrative 
(E)  (Gen.  30:17)  the  answer  to  Leah's  prayer  is 
reported,  "And  God  hearkened  unto  Leah  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  Jacob  a fifth  son."  Jacob  calls 
down  the  mercy  of  God  upon  his  sons.  (J)  (Gen. 43: 

14)  "And  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the 
man ." 

(2) 

In  an  Elohist  source  we  have  record  of  Moses' 
prayer  (Hum.  11:2)  "And  Moses  prayed  unto  Jehovah  and 
the  fire  abated."  In  an  early  J source  (Hum. 11: 10- 

15)  is  recorded  a great  utterance  of  Moses  in  prayer. 
He  gives  utterance  to  his  heart  in  the  words  of 
Humbers  11:14,  "I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people 

(1)  See  Gunkel's  Kommentar  on  this  section;  a sen- 
sitive and  appreciative  exegesis. 

(2)  So  Xuenen  and  Cornill.  See  Ilolzinger,  Einleitung 
in  des  Hex.  Vol.2,p.8. 
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alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.”  In  (E) 
numbers  21:7,  when  the  people  beseech  Moses  to 
”Pray  unto  Jahweh  that  he  take  away  serpents  from  us,” 
it  is  recorded  that  "Moses  prayed  for  the  people." 

In  (J)  Judges  6:18,  Gideon  prays  that  Jahweh 
should  not  depart.  "Depart  not  hence,  I pray  thee, 
until  I come  unto  thee."  In  the  early  Judean 
narrative  (Judges  13:8-9)  we  have  the  beautiful 
prayer  of  Manoah,  "0  Lord,  I pray,  let  the  man  of 
God  whom  thou  didst  send  come  again  to  us  and  teach 
us  what  we  shall  do  to  the  child  that  shall  be  bom. 

And  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Manoah."  In 
Judges  15:18-19  (J)  we  have  record  of  Samson’s 
prayer  and  answer.  "And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and 
called  on  Jahweh  and  said.  Thou  hast  given  this 
great  deliverance  by  the  hand  of  thy  servant  and 
now  shall  I die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand 
of  the  uncircumcised.  But  God  clave  the  hollow 
place  that  is  in  Lehi , and  there  came  water  there- 
out." In  (J)  Judges  16:28,  we  have  the  fierce  prayer 
of  Samson  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life:  "And 
Samson  called  unto  Jahweh  and  said,  0 Lord  Jahweh, 


remember  me  , I pray  thee  and  strengthen  me  , I pray 
thee,  only  this  once,  0 God,  that  I may  be  at  once 
avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.” 

Such  prayers  are  the  most  significant  argu- 
ments for  an  early  religious  individualism  which  the 
ancient  traditions  afford.  Thus  we  have  found  the 
religious  significance  of  the  individual  expressed 
in  the  popular  tradition  in  the  following  ways.  The 
concern  for,  control  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  individual  was  thought  of  as  being  in  the  hands 
of  Jahweh.  Jahweh  revealed  himself  to  individuals. 
Individuals  worshiped  Jahweh  through  individual  sac- 
rifices. Individuals  are  granted  the  special  favor 
of  Jahweh.  The  individual  makes  vows  to  Jahweh  in 
time  of  special  need.  Individuals  perform  oaths  in 
the  presence  of  Jahweh  and  they  are  conceived  as 
binding  because  of  the  personal  responsible  relation- 
ship to  him  into  which  the  oath  binds  them.  Indiv- 
iduals in  ancient  Israel  prayed  to  Jahweh.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  much  of  this  evidence  has  no  re- 
lation to  national  concerns  but  touches  the  purely 
private  life  of  individuals.  Gunkel  draws  attention 


to  the  many  traces  "which  show  us  that  the  interest 

of  the  individual  at  that  time  was  hy  no  means 

directed  exclusively  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
fl) 

nation,"  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  "deep  insight 

into  the  private  life  of  Israel"  which  these  old 

(2 ) 

traditions  give. 

It  is  often  maintained  that  Abraham  and  the  rest 
of  the  patriarchs  were  not  properly  individuals , 
but  merely  representatives  of  the  nation  and  that 
the  seemingly  individualistic  features  in  these 
narratives  is  merely  a figurative  way  of  treating 
national  relationships.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  in  their  original  context  the  stories 
themselves  dealt  with  individuals,  not  the  nation. 
These  stories  were  originally  told  independently 
of  one  another.  They  had  at  first  merely  a human 
interest,  and  were  told  independent/ of  any  national 
coloring.  The  national  coloring  of  these  ancient 
traditions  is  the  creation  and  adaptation  of  a 
later  period  by  the  authors  of  J and  32  who  had  the 
nation  in  view.  Jahweh's  relation  to  these  men  was 
told,  of  his  relation  to  them  as  men  first  and  as 

(1)  Gunkel,  H.  Religion  in  Geschichte  and  Gegenwart. 
Individualismus  u.  Sozialismus  am  A.T.  Col.  495. 

(2)  Ditto  Col.  496. 


(1) 


Our 


representatives  of  the  nation  afterward, 
argument  holds  moreover  as  a representative  point 
of  view  in  ancient  Israel  regarding  the  relation  in 
which  individual  men  were  conceived  as  standing  to 
Jehovah,  regardless  of  the  question  of  historicity 
of  the  individual  narratives.  Because  apart  from  the 
historicity  of  the  events  recorded  in  these  early 
narratives,  they  are  historical  evidence  for  the 
views  current  in  Israel  at  the  time  the  narratives 
were  written.  I think  Welch  is  right  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  accounts  of  Israel's  history  and 
religion  contained  in  J and  E were  produced  through 
the  united  activity  of  the  priesthood  and  prophets 
in  early  Israel.  "As  such  they  gather  up  the  view 
held  hy  the  best  minds  of  the  nation,  and  represent 

the  stage  at  which  the  religious  thought  of  Israel 

, , . , „ (2) 

had  arrived." 

We  pass  now  from  the  early  popular  tradition 

to  the  more  strictly  historical  literature  of  the 

( 3 ) 

Old  Testament  where  we  have  a solid  basis  of 
historical  fact  as  our  foundation  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings.  Behind  the  stories  of  Samuel, 

fl)  See  A. C. Welch.  Religion  of  Is.  under  the  Kingdom, 
p.24. 

(2)  Ditto,  Preface  XII.  For  his  argument  see ,pp. 29-32. 

(3)  McFadyen  thinks  there  are  poetic  biographies  be- 
hind the  book  of  Judges.  From  class  room  notes 
from  his  lectures. The  very  existence  also  of 


Saul  and  David  are  definite  "biographies,  and  behind 
the  records  of  the  reigns  and  events  of  the  kings 
are  definite  court  annals  contemporary  with  the 
events.  When  we  separate  these  records  from  the  later 
interpretation  of  religiously  minded  redactors  we  have 
solid  historical  ground  under  our  feet. 

There  will  necessarily  be  some  repetition  of 
the  attitude  held  regarding  the  individual's  re- 
ligious significance,  as  much  which  is  of  point  here 
has  already  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  tranditions.  This  repetition,  however, 
will  give  the  added  strength  to  our  argument  in  that 
its  basis  will  be  the  testimony  of  genuinely  his- 
torical documents. 

Here  as  in  J E we  have  a very  clear  sense  of  the 
leadership  and  direction  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
as  being  in  the  hands  of  Jahweh.  To  Saul  Samuel 
says  (1  Sam.  10:7)  "God  is  with  thee."  Of  David 
it  is  said  (1  Sam. 16: 18)  "Jahweh  is  with  him." ^ 

Saul  gives  testimony  to  this  fl  Sam.  18:28)  "And 
Saul  saw  and  knew  that  Jahweh  was  with  David." 

David  sees  the  hand  of  God  in  his  past  experiences, 

biographical  work  seems  to  me  significant  as  to  the 
meaning  which  the  individual  had  in  ancient  Israel. 

fl)  Ilote  also  1 Sam.  18:14,  and  II  Sam.  5:10. 
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(I  Sam.  17:37)  and  speaks  of  Jahweh  as  one  ’’that 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion."  He  con- 
ceives Jahweh  as  his  deliverer  from  trouble, (I  Sam. 
26:24)  "Let  him  deliver  me  out  of  all  tribulation," 
and  speaks  of  him  in  gratitude  as  (II  Sam.  4,9) 
the  One  "who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  adver- 
sity." In  the  death  of  the  last  of  Saul's  sons 
his  murderers  see  the  avenging  act  of  Jahweh  (II  Sam. 
4:8)  "Jahweh  hath  avenged  my  lord  the  king  this  day 
of  Saul  and  of  his  seed."  The  same  thought  is  express- 
ed in  II  Sam.  16:12,  "Jahweh  will  requite  me  good 

(1) 

for  his  cursing  of  me  this  day."  In  the  royal 

annals  of  Solomon  we  have  God  conceived  of  as  having 

the  direction  of  enemy  warriors  (I  Kings,  11:23), 

"And  God  raised  up  another  adversary  unto  him,  Rezon." 

In  the  early  narratives  of  Elijah  we  have  record  of  a 

widow  commanded  by  Jahweh  to  aid  Elijah, (I  Kings 

17:9)  "I  have  commanded  a widow  there  to  sustain 

thee."  In  II  Kings  2:14,  the  leadership  of  Jahweh 

in  Elijah's  life  is  so  recognized  that  he  is  called 

"the  God  of  Elijah."  He  is  conscious  of  being  under 

Jahweh' s command  (II  Kings  2: 2, 4, 6)  in  his  journeys 

(2 ) 

to  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan. 

(1)  All  the  references  in  Samuel  are  from  early 
Elohistic  Ephratmttic  documents. 

(2)  The  quotations  from  II  Kings  come  from  the  GilgaL 
cycle  of  Elijah  stories.  Of  them  Kent  says. 


In  the  second  place  we  have  here  also  in  the 
character  of  Elijah  a striking  consciousness  of 
personal  revelation.  In  the  early  stories  of  Elijah 
this  is  again  and  again  expressed  in  such  a phrase 
as  "The  word  of  Jahweh  came  to  Elijah,”  (I  Kings 
18:1  and  21:17)  or  in  such  a phrase  as  ” Jahweh  said 
unto  him.”  (I  Kings  19:15.)  In  the  Ahab  history 
Jehoshaphat  advises  (I  Kings  22:5)  "Inquire  first, 

I pray  thee,  for  the  word  of  Jahweh."  And  we  have 
the  prophet  Micaiah  saying,  "What  Jahweh  saith  unto 
me,  that  will  I speak."  In  the  later  tradition  of 
Samuel  we  have  the  beautiful  story  of  his  call  by 
Jahweh  (I  Sam.  3:4  and  10)  "Jahweh  called  Samuel  . . • 
then  Samuel  said,  Speak  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  oath  seemingly  more 
common  than  in  JE.  It  takes  two  main  forms  of  ex- 
pression. In  the  early  strands  of  narrative  we 
find  it  under  the  form  fl  Sam.  20:13)  Jahweh  do  so 
to  Jonathan,  and  more  also  should  it  please  my 
father  to  do  thee  evil,  if  I disclose  it  not  unto 
thee."  David  uses  it  also  (I  Sam.  25:22)  "God  do 

"They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  stories  long 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth, p. 18.  . . It  is 
possible  that  they  were  not  put  into  literary  form 
until  after  the  Pall  of  Samaria  722.  Israel's 
Historical  and  Biographical  narratives. 
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so  unto  the  enemies  of  David,  and  more  also  if  I 

leave  of  all  that  pertain  to  him  by  the  morning 

light  so  much  as  one  man  child."  This  same  oath 

\ 

is  expressed  in  the  Samarian  cycle  of  Elisha  stories, 
(II  Kings  6:31)  where  the  king  says,  "God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,”  etc.  The  second  form  of  the 
oath  is  that  found  in  the  early  Judean  narrative, 

(II  Sam.  4:9)  and  the  early  Ephraimitic  Elijah  narra- 
tives (I  Kings  17:  IE.  18:10.  15:22.  14.  "As 

Jehovah,  thy  God,  liveth." 

The  oath  becomes  deeply  significant  for  our 
argument  when  we  see  it  from  the  intensely  realistic 
point  of  view  which  dominated  Hebrew  thought.  To 
the  Hebrew  the  oath  was  no  merely  subjective  wish 
which  had  no  objective  influence.  It  was  con- 
ceived of  as  having  objective  power.  The  oath  car- 
ried with  it  its  own  fulfillment,  and  it  could  not 

be  turned  aside  until  it  had  accomplished  its  con- 

fl) 

tent.  Kappel  draws  attention  to  the  fact  also  that 

in  such  an  oath  as  H 1 71  7 1/7  there  is  far 

more  significance  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the 

truth  of  his  existence.  It  signifies  the  actual 

active  presence  of  Jahweh  carrying  into  action  the 

fl)  Julius  Happel , Der  Eid  im  Alten  Testament, 
Leipzig,  1893, p.  14. 
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content  of  the  oath.  The  significance  of  this  is 

striking  when  we  note  how  frequently  such  oaths 

come  from  the  lips  of  individuals  in  ancient  Israel. 

Bennewitz  suggestively  notes  that  the  presupposition 

of  the  oath  is  that  man  will  not  endanger  his  soul 

hy  a false  oath  and  maintains  that  this  is  evidence 

of  an  intensive  consciousness  of  sin  in  which  the 

idea  of  personal  responsibility  and  retribution 

fl) 

comes  into  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  a noble  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  individual's  relation  to  Jehovah 
in  prayer.  Hannah  ,Twas  in  bitterness  of  soul  and 
prayed  unto  Jehovah  and  wept  sore."  To  the  unde- 
served reproach  of  Eli  she  says,  "I  am  a woman  of  a 

sorrowful  spirit  ...  I poured  out  my  soul  before 
f 2 ) 

Jehovah."  One  of  the  most  profound  glimpses 
into  the  private  life  of  David  which  we  possess  and 
which  found  its  way  into  literature  very  shortly 
after  the  events  of  which  it  treats  is  that  in  II 
Sam.  12:16.  "David  therefore  besought  God  for  the 
Child,  and  David  fasted  and  went  in  and  lay  all 
night  upon  the  earth."  Again  David  prays,  (II  Sam. 

(1) Eritz  Bennewitz,  Die  Sunde  im  Alten  Israel,  Leipzig, 
190V,  p.114. 

(2)  I Sam.  1:  10-15. 
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15:3)  ”0  Jehovah,  I pray,  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahitophel  to  foolishness,”  and  in  II  Sam.  24:10,  he 
prays  his  prayer  of  penitence  and  confession:  ”1 
have  sinned  greatly  in  that  which  I have  done;  but 
now,  0 Jahweh,  put  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant, 
for  I have  done  very  foolishly."  In  I Kings  18: 

37,  Elijah  prays,  "Hear  me,  0 Jahweh,  hear  me,  that 
this  people  may  know  that  thou  Jahweh  are  God." 

Again  he  praps, f I Kings  17:21-22)  ”0  Jahweh,  my  God, 

I pray  thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him 
again.  And  Jahweh  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
Elijah."  Elisha  also  according  to  the  Samaria 
cycle  of  stories  is  a man  of  prayer:  (II  Kings,  4: 

33)  "He  went  in  therefore  and  shut  the  door  upon 
them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jahweh."  To  the  end 
that  the  young  man  may  see  what  he  saw,  he  prayed 
(II  Kings  6:16  and  17)  "Jahweh  open  his  eyes  that 
he  may  see.  And  Jahweh  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  and  he  saw."  Note  too  that  these  matters  are  of 
little  concern  if  any  to  the  nation.  They  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  private  concerns  of  the  individual. 

These  he  brings  to  Jahweh  in  prayer. 


Here  also  we  have  the  religious  significance 
of  the  individual  inferred  in  the  practice  of  the 
vow.  This  practice  is  clear  from  II  Sam.  15:7, 
where  Absalom  says,  "Let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow  which 
I have  vowed  unto  Jehovah  in  Hebron."  The  most 

beautiful  and  religiously  suggestive  individual 

,as 

vow  we  have/  in  the  case  of  Hannah,  where  in  the 
sadness  and  bitterness  of  her  life  she  "vowed  a 
vow  and  said,  0 Jehovah  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  in- 
deed look  on  the  affliction  of  thy  handmaid  and 
and  remember  me,  and  not  forget  thy  handmaid  but 
wilt  give  unto  they  handmaid  a manchild,  then  I 
will  give  him  unto  Jehovah  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 

The  usual  form  of  vow  seems  to  have  been  the  Hazarite 
vow.  The  vow  sought  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
prayer!1 2^ It  was  really  a stronger  form  of  prayer. 

It  implies  that  the  person  vowing  the  vow  thinks 

that  such  a gift  or  act  of  renunciation  will  be 

( 2 ) 

appreciated  by  God  and  agreeable  to  him.  The 
vow  was  made  in  terrible  earnest  as  we  see  from 
Jephthah's  vow  in  Judges  11:55:  "I  have  opened  my 

(1)  Johannes  Doller,Das  Gelet  in  A.T .Wien, 1914, p. 95. 

(2)  H .Schultz , Old  Testament  Theology.  Trans. by 
J .A. Patterson, Vol.l,p. 571 .Edinburgh, 1892. 
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mouth  unto  Jahweh,  and  I cannot  go  hack. 

We  have  revealed  in  these  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works,  moreover,  a sensitive  religious 
consciousness.  We  have  it  in  several  striking 
expressions  of  a beautiful  personal  piety.  David 
conceives  his  dancing  before  the  ark  as  an  act  of 
worship.  (II  Sam.  6:21)  "It  was  before  Jahweh." 

In  the  great  straits  of  indecision  he  says  (II  Sam. 
24:14)  "let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  Jahweh  for 
his  mercies  are  great."  Obadiah  in  an  early 
Ephraimitic  strand  says,  (I  Kings  18:12)  "I  thy  ser- 
vant fear  Jahweh  from  my  youth."  Two  further  ex- 
pressions of  this  we  have  in  I Sara.  4:19,  and  I Sara. 
15:22.  In  the  former  we  have  the  deep  piety  of  the 
wife  of  Phineas  expressed  - who  when  she  heard  that 

the  ark  had  been  captured  gives  birth  to  her  child 

T .she 

and  dies.  In  her  expiring  breath  /names  her  child 

Ichabod  (the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel)  and 
passes  away  repeating  "The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel;  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken."  In  the 
latter  we  have  the  deep  penetration  into  the  under- 
lying spiritual  and  ethical  meaning  of  sacrifice  where 
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Samuel  says  (I  Sam.  15:22)  "Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams."  Another  side  to  this  sensitive  re- 
ligious consciousness  is  a growing  sense  of  sin 
against  Jahweh  and  its  consequences . In  I Sam. 
12:7-15,  Nathan  the  prophet  faces  David  with  his 
sin  and  hurls  at  him  the  convicting  sentence,  "Thou 
are  the  man."  "And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I have 
sinned  against  Jehovah."  Again  David's  sense  of 
sin  is  clearly  present  where  it  is  said  that (II 
Sam.  24:10)  "David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he 
had  numbered  the  people  and  David  said  unto  Jehovah, 

I have  sinned  greatly  in  that  which  I have  done." 

Another  significant  suggestion  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  individual  over  against  Jahweh 
we  find  here  in  the  thought  of  individual  retribution. 
This  does  not  spring  into  light  here  for  the  first 
time.  long  before  the  time  of  Amos,  and  indeed 
forming  a background  of  the  prophetic  message  was  the 
ancient  conviction  expressed  in  (J)  (Gen.l8:25)  that 
Jahweh  would  not  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked.  ^ "That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after 


(1)  See  next  page. 
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This  passage  is  assigned  by  many  scholars 
to  the  seventh  century.  Wellhausen  assigns  it 
to  the  redactor  of  J S.  Cornill  assigns 
it  to  the  Jahwist  redactor.  Stade  maintains 
it  cannot  be  preprophe tic . Xuenen  assigns  it 
to  (J2)(D  But  we  must  here  realize  that  the 
dating  of  this  passage  is  largely  dependent 
on  when  individual  retribution  came  on  the 
field  of  Israel's  religious  consciousness. 

We  have  above  stated  the  importance  of  our 
question  in  deciding  the  possible  dates  of 
some  important  0.  T.  passages.  The  idea  that 
individual  retribution  first  appeared  with 
Ezekiel  has  been  used  as  a standard  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  doubtful  passages.  Huenen 
is  not  at  all  dogmatic  in  assigning  this  to 
. He  says:  In  the  i mmediate  neighborhood 
of  these  verses  fi.e.  Gen.  18:17-19  which  he 
considers  belong  to  the  seventh  century)  stands 
the  pericope  V.22°  - 33a,  the  theme  of  which, 
viz.  the  righteousness  of  Yahure  in  connection 
with  the  lot  of  individuals,  appears  again  to 
point  to  the  seventh  century,  in  which  at  all 
events  it  was  dealt  wit^by  the  Deuteronamist 
Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk.  It  seems  to  me 

in  consideration  of  what  we  have  already  seen  of 
the  early  significance  of  the  individual  before 
Jahweh  both  in  providential  guidance  and, in 
destiny  we  can  maintain  v/ith  Dillmann'  hrid  E. 
XSnig^'  that  the  passage  is  preprophetic  and 
from  the  Jahwist,  and  that  it  represents  an 
ancient  conviction. 


fl)  See  Holzinger,  Einleitung  II, p. 3, and  Stade, 
Biblesche  Theologie  I,p.88. 

(2)  A.Kuenen.  The  Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
Hexateuch,  London  1886, p.246. 

(3)  See  Holzingor,  II, p. 3. 

(4)  E.  Konig.  Geschidite  der  Alttestamentliche 
Religion,  pp.140  and  313. 


this  manner  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked, 
that  so  the  righteous  should  he  as  the  wicked.” 

Here  we  have  this  expressed  both  positively  and 
negatively.  In  an  early  document  (I  Sam.  26:33)  we 
have  the  fundamental  maxim  positively  expressed, 

"And  Jehovah  will  render  to  every  man  his  right- 
eousness and  his  faithfulness.”  In  another  place  we 
have  the  negative  side  of  this  put  forth  as  an  ex- 
pressed wish  (II  Sam.  3:29)  ” Jehovah  reward  the 
evil  doer  according  to  his  wickedness.”  These 
seem  to  he  points  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility.  Possibly  the  grow- 
ing force  of  this  conviction  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  for  his  own  deeds,  inherent  in 
Israel’s  religion  from  the  beginning,  and  coming  into 
implicit  expression  in  Elijah.  I Kings  19:18,  is 
responsible  for  the  first  known  historical  instance 
of  the  absolute  operation  of  this  viewpoint  in 
bursting  through  the  family  solidarity  where  guilt  was 
concerned,  and  laying  the  responsibility  on  the  in- 
dividual soul.  This  we  have  in  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of  Amaziah  (who  began  to  rule  796)  (II  Kings 


' 

<» 

, 

14;  5 and  6)  "And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon  as  the 
kingdom  was  established  in  his  hand,  that  he  slew 
his  servants  who  had  slaim  his  father;  but  the 
children  of  the  murderers  he  put  not  to  death.” 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  responsibility 
for  murder  touched  only  a very  small  number  of 
people  and  only  one  sphere  of  interests  and  a very 
limited  sphere  as  well,  so  no  such  exegesis  as 
would  maintain  this  to  be  the  first  expression  of 
individual  responsibility  is  in  any  way  justified. 
Furthermore,  in  such  cases  as  this  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  putting  to  death  of  a man’s 
relative  may  often  have  been  simply  in  the  interest 
of  one’s  own  safety,  as  we  have  it  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  David's  putting  to  death  the  descendants  of 
Saul.  It  may  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance 
that  the  children  of  Amaziah  were  not  feared,  hence 
they  were  allowed  to  live. 

We  have  thus  found  in  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical records  of  the  life  in  ancient  Israel 
several  lines  of  indication  that  the  individual  of 


, 
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early  Israel  had  a very  real  religious  significance. 

We  have  seen  a clear  consciousness  of  leadership 
and  direction  under  the  hand  of  Jahweh.  The  in- 
dividual received  personal  and  direct  revelations 
of  Jahweh.  Individuals  solemnly  invoked  Jahweh  hy 
means  of  oaths.  The  vow  was  also  used  wherein  the 
individual «committed 'earnestly  and  irrevocably* him- 
self before  Jahweh  to  a certain  course  of  action. 

The  individuals  prayed  to  Jahweh  concerning  their  own 
private  affairs.  A sensitive  religious  conscious- 
ness reveals  itself  in  a beautiful  piety  and  in  a 
strong  consciousness  of  sin  in  individual  souls,— 
sin  moreover  which  has  no  national  reference. 

Finally,  the  religious  significance  of  the  individual 
is  suggested  in  the  maxims  of  individual  retribu- 
tion. In  face  of  such  overwhelming  evidence  how 
can  one  maintain  that  "over  the  individual  re- 
morselessly rolls  the  wheel  of  history?" 

Another  striking  way  in  which  the  preprophet ic 
relation  of  the  Individual  to  God  is  expressed, 
which  occurs  in  the  biographical  and  historical 
literature,  but  one  which  should  be  dealt  with 
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separately,  is  found  in  proper  names  compounded 


with  Jahweh  or  Elohim.  ''Hebrew  proper  names,  in 

common  with  those  of  other  early  peoples,  are  more 

than  symbols;  they  were  conferred  not  merely 

for  purposes  of  distinction  but  because  of  an  idea 

fl) 


(2) 


they  expressed.”  We  may  safely  conclude  that 

the  names  of  the  children  in  ancient  Israel  were 

chosen  in  order  to  express  some  thought  or  wish 

or  emotion.  Gray  further  says,  "Often  the  giving 

of  the  name  was  an  opportunity  for  the  parents  to 

express  their  religious  thoughts  in  the  form 

of  gratitude  for  the  past,  or  hope  for  the  future.” 

.7e  have  names  compounded  with  ^ AC  and/7^/7 1 from 

very  early  periods.  The  former  type  existed  from  the 

very  beginning.  Gray  doubts  whether  they  were 

given  to  individuals  in  pre-biblical  times.  But 

from  then  on  they  were.  The  names  compounded  with 

Jahweh  are  a little  later  and  gradually  supercede 

in  number  those  compounded  with  Elohim.  According 

( 3 ) 

to  Hr.  Gray's  tables,  in  the  literature  approx- 
imately contemporary  to  the  periods  we  have  in  the  ni 

six  names  compounded  with* 

pre-Davidic  period  we  have/15  compounded  with 
m the  L/avidic  period  we  have  ten  compounded  with  /77 

fl)  G. Buchanan  Gray:  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names, 
1896,  p.  1. 

(2)  Ditto  p.  10. 

(3)  Ditto  p.159. 

Table  1. 
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and  eleven  with 


In  the  period  of  the  later  kings  — a period 
standing  under  the  influence  of  the  literary 
prophets  we  have  fifty-seven  names  compounded 
with  n1  and  fifteen  with  . It  is  the 

first  two  periods  which  are  most  significant  for 
our  argument,  hence  we  first  use  the  names  from 
these  two  periods  exclusively.  From  the  first 
period: 

\oxr  Joash  Judges  6:11  =Jah  hath  bestowed 

njir  Jotham  Judges  9:5  =Jah  is  perfect 

From  the  second  period,  those  contemporary  with 
David  are 

II  Sam.9:l=Jah  hath  given 


(i) 


JJ7JP  Jonathan 
j-rjr  Jonadab 

jxr  Joab 

yT)/!1  Jehoiada 
T&3U  7/7  7 Jehoshaphat 


II  Sam. 13: 3 =He  whom  Jah  has 

impelle  d. 

II  Sam. 10:9  =Jah  is  father 


(2) 


II  Sam. 20: 23  =Jah  knoweth 
II  Sam. 20: 24  r:Jah  hath  judged 
We  have  several  names  from  this  period  wherein  Jah 
ends  instead  of  begins  the  name. 

//7  7 7T7  Jedidiah  II  Sam  .12 : 25=Belove d of  Jah 

^ *7-^  Benaiah  II  Sam.20:23=Jah  hath  built  up 

^ Uriah  II  Sam.  11:3=  Flame  of  Jah  or  My 

Light  is  Jah. 

(1)  Or  Jah  is  strong  So  N. J.D.Wjite : HBD  Vol.II. 

(2)  So  C.F.  Burney,  in  HBD. 


. 


Loisy  calls  attention  to  a letter  discovered 
at  Taanek,  the  ancient  Taanak  mentioned  in  the  song 
of  Deborah.  He  says  "One  would  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  author  of  a letter  discovered  at 

Taanek which  ought  to  be  from  the  same 

time  as  that  which  has  been  found  at  El-Amarna,  is 
from  a worshiper  of  Jahweh.  The  man  is  called 
Achiyami  which  could  be  the  same  name  as  Achijahu, 
"Jahweh  is  brother,"  and  he  has  a high  idea  of 
his  god." 

Among  names  compounded  with  El  from  this  period  are 
oyfa  Eliam  II  Sam.ll : 3=God  is  kinsman 

^X.y7jy  Amiel  II  Sam. 9: 5=  Kinsman  is  God 

Another  of  the  earliest  names  is  Joshua  y)kj)n^ 

J 

Jah  is  salvation.  Erom  the  pre -prophetic  period 
might  also  be  cited  /?  ' . Elijah 

God  is  Jah  and  ^ /K.  Elisha  God  is 

salvation. 

From  these  names,  keeping  in  mind  the  Hebrew 
conception  of  the  significance  of  names,  it  is 
clear  that  the  individual  in  this  early  period 
felt  himself  to  be  in  close  relation  to  Jehovah. 

fl)  Loisy,  A.  La  Religion  B' Israel,  Chap.  Ill, near 

page  51. 
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This  argument  has  been  recently  reinforced  hy  the 
unearthing  of  an  extra  biblical  source  of  some 
seventy-five  ostraka  potsherds  from  the  site  of 

m are 

Samaria  upon  which  ik>  a large  number  of  Hebrew 
names.  They  represent  a date  somewhere  between 
David  and  Jeremiah.  We  have  here  eight  names  con- 
taining compounds  with  J&hweh  • Jojada, 

Johashib,  Jo  ash,  where  the  name  of  Jah  stands 
first,  and  Gad.jo,  Yeda'jo,  Llaran  jo , Egeljo,  Shemarjo, 
where  it  stands  second.  It  is  not  clear  how  many 
names  are  compounded  with  El.  Elisha  and  Elnathan 
(God  hath  given)  are  certain.  Elish,  Elba,  Ela 
are  possible.  The  significant  fact  is  that  "more 

than  a fifth  and  perhaps  as  many  as  a auarter  of 

( 2 ) 

the  whole  number  of  names"  are  compounds  with  Jah, 

and  that  the  compounds  with  Jah  and  El  slightly 

(3) 

exceed  in  number  all  other  compounds.  H.  P.  Smith 
maintains  that  while  at  first  "the  names  designated 
servants  or  clients  of  the  gods,  at  a later  stage 
the  abbreviated  names  set  the  fashion,  and  the 
names  of  the  gods  were  given  to  men  without  the 
formal  recognition  of  dependence  ^ ^ That  is, 

(1)  Gray,G.Buch.  Expository  Times ,Vol. XXVII  #2, Nov. 
1915.  A group  of  Hebrew  names  of  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.  pp. 57-62. 

(2)  Gray,  Expository  Times  ditto  above  p.60. 

(Notes  continued  on  next  page) 
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he  maintains  the  children  of  the  Hebrews  were  large- 
ly given  the  name  of  ancestors  and  that  the  early 
Hebrew  names  did  not  necessarily  represent  personal 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  bearer  or  giver  of  the 

name.  But  the  recent  investigation  of  Gray  in  the 

f 5 ) 

Elephantine  and  Assuan  Papyri  prove  that  while 

from  the  third  century  on  "the  custom  of  naming 

children  after  an  ancestor  can  be  traced  back  among 

(6) 


the  Palestinian  Jews,"  prior  to  that  time  "we 

have  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  custom  among 

(7) 

Palestinian  Jews."  He  puts  the  earliest  possible 
date  of  this  custom  at  the  exile . 

We  conclude  from  this  survey  of  the  early  He- 
brew  proper  names  that  they  bear  witness  to  the 
Hebrew  point  of  view  that  the  individual  stood  in 
a direct  relation  to  Jahweh.  As  evidence  that  this 
relation  is  not  physically  conceived,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  of  all  ancient  Semitic  peoples  the 

(8) 

Hebrews  alone  do  not  designate  God  as  Mother. 

We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  the 
biographical  and  historical  annals.  We  find  here 
that  the  conclusions  toward  which  our  examination 


(3)  Gray,G.B.  Expository  Times,  p.61 

(4)  Smith, Henry  Preserved: The ophoro us  Proper  Names 
in  the  O.T.,p#47  in  Old  Testament  and  Semitic 
studies  Vol .1 , Chicago ,1908 . 

(5)  Gray ,G .Buch. Children  named  after  ancestors  in  the 
Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine  and  Assuan  in 
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of  the  poetie  fragments  and  ancient  popular  tra- 
ditions pointed  are  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
the  survey  of  historical  documents.  We  have  seen 
the  individual  Israelites  in  their  living  relation- 
ships conscious  that  they  stand  in  direct  moral  re- 
lations with  Jehovah  and  that  their  lives  are  in 
his  hands.  We  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  Israel. 

In  accordance  with  a growing  tendency  in 
hihlical  criticism  I think  we  are  justified  in 

maintaining  a distinct  Mosaic  kernel  in  the  decalogue, 
f 9 ) 

(Ex.  20:3-17)  Gressmann  says,  "What  the  tradition 

maintains  is  confirmed  hy  this  general  considera- 
tion that  an  oral  Torah  is  to  he  presupposed  in  the 

time  of  Moses  and  if  the  Decalogue  does  not  originate 

( 10) 

from  Moses,  then  another  Torah  must  he  postulated.” 

If  it  he  Mosaic,  that  means  that  in  its  original 
form  it  was  Mosaic,  not  necessarily  as  we  have  it 
now.  But  it  cannot  he  doubted  at  any  rate  that  the 
last  five  commandments  in  their  shortest  possible 
form  are  Mosaic.  While  the  laws  were  given  to  the 
nation  as  a whole , the  very  nature  of  these  commands 

Studien  zur  Semitischen  Philologie  und  Religionsgeschichte 
(Topelmann)  Giessen, 1914. 

(6)  Gray,G.Buch.  Ditto  above  p.164. 

(7)  " ” " " p.166 . 

(8)  Sellin  E . Beitrage  I,p.l48. 

( Notes  continued  on  next  pqge) 
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regardless  of  whether  the  language,  the  actual  word- 
ing, goes  back  to  Moses,  confirms  their  being  directed 
toward  the  individual.  They  could  only  be  obeyed 
by  the  individual.  (Ex.  2):13-17).  ,TThou  shalt  not 
kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou 
shalt  not  covet.” 

Gunkel  says  the  ten  commandments  are  directed 

(12) 

to  the  Israelite  father  of  the  household.  The 

second  person  singular  refers  not  to  the  nation 
but  to  the  individual.  They  bear  witness  accord- 
ingly to  a sense  of  individual  obligation,  responsib- 
ility and  accountability  to  Jahweh. 

Ttfe  turn  next  to  another  ancient  code  of  laws 
called  the  Code  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  20:23  - 23:19.) 

Sellin  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  this  code  also,  not  in  the  sense  of  creation 
but  in  the  sense  of  his  adapting  a code  of  law 
widely  effective  in  all  western  Asia  since  about 

2000  B.  C.,  working  the  laws  over  and  deepening  them 

( 13 ) 

in  the  spirit  of  the  revelation  of  Jahweh.  But 

(9)  Sellin,  E.  Einleitung , 2 ,p . 25 . So  Gressmann.H .Mose  u.s.w. 
p.472;  also  P.Volz ,p70 , 85 , 93 . So  E .Konig ; Geschichte  den 
A. T . Relig .p .173. 

(10)  So  Gressmann,H.Mose  und  seine  Zeit, p.472. 

(11)  So  also  Procksch;Bas  Nordhebraische  Sagenbuch,p.227. 
Procksch  considers  the  last  six  to  be  from  Moses. 
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while  Sellin  defends  his  position  with  keen  argument 

it  seems  safer  to  me  to  maintain  that  it  dates  from 

(14) 

shortly  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  At  any 

rate,  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  ancient  set  of  laws 

which  Procksch  says, "may  he  unhesitatingly  looked 

upon  as  the  weightiest  monument  of  Israelitish  life 

(15) 

shortly  before  the  time  of  Kings."  What  place 

does  the  individual  occupy  here?  We  see  the  interest 
in  the  individual  written  all  over  this  code.  Just 
dealings  toward  all  Hebrew  slaves  is  demanded  of  the 
masters  (Ex.  21:2f)  The  daughter  sold  as  a maid- 
servant is  prptected  by  law  (Ex. 21:7-11) . Again  and 
again  the  common  law  of  family  or  clan  solidarity 
seems  to  be  ignored  (Ex. 21: 12)  "He  that  smiteth  a man 
so  that  he  die  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Ho 

i 

mention  is  made  of  his  family  sharing  in  his  guilt. 
Again  (Ex. 21: 15)  "He  that  smiteth  his  father  or  his 
mother  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  Likewise  (Ex. 
21:16)  "He  that  stealeth  a man  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death."  (Ex.  21:17)  "He  that  curseth  his  father 

(11  continue df 

I think  it  safer  to  maintain  only  five.  We  are  cer- 
tainly on  safe  ground  in  so  doing. 

(12)  Gunkel,H.  Die  Israelitische  Literatur ,p.75 . 

(13)  Sellin, E.  Einleitung,2,p.26  and  27. 

(14)  So  Kittel.E.  Die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  in 
ihren  wichtigsten  Ergebnessen,p.40. 
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or  his  mother,  shall  surely  he  put  to  death.”  Care 
for  a woman  with  child  is  taken  into  consideration. 
(Ex.  21:22-25)  Fair  business  deals  are  commanded 
between  peasant  oxen  owners.  (Ex.  21:35-26)  If  a 
fire  breaks  out  and  does  damage,  "he  that  kindled 
the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitution.”  (Ex.  22:6) 
Where  there  is  a dispute  in  dealing  out  justice  the 
matter  is  to  be  brought  before  God.  ° (Ex.  22:9) 
Israelites  are  commanded  against  oppressing  the 
sojourner  among  them,  (Ex.  22:21  and  23)  A noble 
word  of  this  old  law  says,  (Ex.  22:22)  "Ye  shall  not 
afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless  child.  If  thou 
afflict  them  in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto 
me,  I will  surely  hear  their  cry.”  The  poor 
man  in  debt  is  protected.  (Ex.  22:25-27)  Personal 
Loyalty  to  God  and  leaders  is  commanded.  (Ex. 22: 28) 
"Thou  shalt  not  revile  God  nor  curse  a ruler  of  thy 
people."  Accepting  bribes  is  condemned.  (Ex.  23:8.) 
"Thou  shalt  take  no  gift."  In  the  body  of  this 
code  we  have  a collection  of  verdicts  which  have 
gradually  arisen  from  judgments  pronounced  by  the 

(15)  Procksch,  Pas  ilordhebraische  Sagenbuch,  p.  332. 

(16)  i.e.  to  be  decided  by  the  priest.  Gunkel : Pie 
Israelitische  Literatur,  p.  75. 


elders.  What  we  have  here  is  codified  oral  legal 
tradition.  Hence  its  value  for  giving  a true 
glimpse  into  the  attitude  of  individuals  to  one 
another  and  their  common  ethical  duties  is  very 
great.  The  so-called  J Decalogue  (Ex. 34 : 14-26 ) 
comes  from  the  ancient  period  and  pertains  chiefly 
to  the  worship.  The  one  to  whom  these  commands 
are  addressed  here  also  is  the  Israelite  father  of 
the  household.  It  is  individualistic.  Almost  every 
command  must  by  its  very  nature  be  fulfilled  by  the 
individual.  Gressmann  thinks  that  before  the  great 
collections  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Deuter- 
onomy arose,  the  demands  of  the  Jahweh  religion  had 
already  been  summarized  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent Decalogues.  This  is  one  of  those  and  Ex. 20  s 

(1) 

Dt.  5,  and  Dt . 27:15-26  forming  the  others. 

The  last  mentioned  code  which  now  appears  in 
Dt.  27:15-26  comes  probably  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges  and  possibly  grows  out  of  the  application  of 
the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth  and  sixth  com- 
mandments of  the  Decalogue,  to  concrete  conditions 

(2) 

of  the  time  in  Canaan.  The  curses  are  illustrative 

fl)  Gressmann,  II.  Mose  u.  seine  Zeit.  p.473. 

(2)  So  Sellin,  E.  Einleitung,2 , p.28. 
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of  the  insecurity  of  this  period.  Nothing  could  he 
more  individualistic  than  these  commands.  Dt . 27:15 
"Cursed  he  the  man,"  etc.  Dt . 27:16-26,  "Cursed  he 
he,"  etc- 

Again  there  are  features  in  the  late  Priestly  law 
which  are  very  ancient  in  practice  reaching  far  hack 
into  the  life  of  early  Israel.  According  to  Numbers 
5:11-31,  women  suspected  of  disloyalty  and  men  rest- 
ing under  suspicion  were  made  to  undergo  various 
ordeals  and  for  this  purpose  they  prohahly  went  to 
any  one  of  the  places  sacred  to  Jahweh!"^  Certain 
individual  customs  of  the  law  of  the  Nazar ite 
(Number  6:1-21)  including  offerings  of  hair  and 
abstinence  during  the  period  tended  to  augment  and 

mark  out  the  religious  meaning  of  the  individual. 

(4) 

In  the  kernel  of  Deuteronomy  which  stands  under 
prophetic  influence  we  have  many  commands  which  apply 
directly  to  the  individual,  both  moral  and  humanit- 
arian laws,  as  Dt.  14:28-29,  15:7-11,  and  ritual 
laws,  Dt.  17:1.  The  practice  already  long  in  exist- 
ence of  seeing  the  higher  significance  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  own  moral  accountability  for  his  own 

(1)  So  Gray,G.Buch.  Numbers , International  Critical 
Commentary,  XLIZ. 

(2)  por  convenience  We  deal  with  Deuteronomy  here  al- 
though it  is  in  the  prophetic  period. 


acts  and  which  had  already  evidenced  itself  in  an 
occasional  assertion  in  the  direction  of  individual 
retribution  such  as  II  Kings  14:6  now  in  the  seventh 
century  is  codified  and  introduced  into  the  Deuteron- 
omic  law.  (Dt.  24:16.)  ,TThe  fathers  shall  not  he 
put  to  death  for  the  children;  neither  shall  the 
children  he  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  every  man 
shall  he  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.”  Our  exam- 
ination of  the  law  leads  us  to  maintain  that  in 
ancient  Israel  the  view  was  commonly  held  that  the 
individual  stood  in  a direct  and  morally  accountable 
relation,  both  to  Jahweh  and  to  men. 

A final  class  of  preprophet ic  literature  which  we 
are  to  consider  for  evidences  of  the  experience  of 
religious  individualism  is  that  which  we  might  call 
liturgical  songs;  songs  used  in  ?/orship  at  the  var- 
ious sanctuaries  of  ancient  Israel.  The  almost  un- 
animous point  of  view  among  scholars  in  recent  years 
has  been  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Psalms  are 
post-exilic  in  origin.  The  Psalter  is  the  hymn 
book  of  the  second  Templet  Consequently  the  ”1” 
of  the  psalms,  it  is  maintained,  usually  means  the 

(1)  First  clearly  stated  by  Olhausen  who  was  followed 
by  Beuss  end  Cheyne . Cf.  Enge rt , Thaddaeus,  Der 
betende  Gerechte  der  Psalmen,  1902,  p.88. 
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whole  congregation,  not  the  individual  Israelite. 

But  a twofold  reaction  has  set  in  against  this 
view,  which  is  well  represented  by  Xittel's  recent 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  Gunkel1 s creative  work 
on  the  Psalter.  These  men  maintain,  in  the  first 
place,  the  great  antiquity  of  the  psalm  poetry  of 
Israel.  In  contrast  to  the  theory  so  generally 
held  of  the  late  date  of  this  type  of  Israelitic 
literature,  Xittel^  says:  "It  may  he  as  old  as  the 
nation  and  has  likely  had  place  from  its  first  be- 
ginnings and  has  accompanied  the  nation  through  all 
the  centuries  of  its  existence."^  It  is  main- 
tained in  the  second  place,  that  the  "I"  of  the 
psalter  ordinarily  stands  for  personal  confessions 
of  pious  individual  Jews  and  that  originally  these 
psalms  grew  out  of  concrete  situations.  These  have 
been  worked  over  into  hymns  suitable  for  the  second 

temple  but  have  their  real  origin  in  large  part  in 

( 2 ) 

pre-exilic  times.  This  is  made  more  probable  when 

we  see  that  we  have  in  pre-exilic  portions  of  the 

Old  Testmannt,  songs  which  in  their  character  clear - 

(3) 

ly  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Psalms." 


fl)  Xittel,R.  Kommentar  zum  Alten  Test.  Vol. XIII ,1914. 
Die  Psalmen  Preface  XXXIII  Compare  Gunkel ,H .Psalmen 
in  Re  den  und  Aufsatze ,p.97. 

(2)  So  Kittel, Gunkel, Balia, Staerk, etc . 

(3)  Jer. 11:18-23.  15:15-21.  17:12-18.  18:18-23. 

I Sam.  2 f nannah)  Isaiah  38;  10-19. 


Now  the  songs  which  we  have  in  the  psalms  are  not 
professional  poetry  indulged  in  by  a few  talented 
individuals  but  rather  a popular  type  of  poetry 
wherein  many  had  a share  in  forming  it.  This  accounts 
for  much  of  the  similarity  of  phrases  and  ideas  and 
the  absence  of  such  concrete  details  as  would  mark 
professional  poetry.  The  psalms  belong  to  the  wor- 
ship at  the  sanctuary  and  can  best  be  explained  from 

(4) 

this  point  of  view.  The  words  were  accompanied 

by  definite  symbolic  acts  and  are  inseparable  from 
( 5 ) 

them.  We  have  songs  which  accompany  the  thank 

offering  of  the  individual.  Such  a psalm  we  have 
in  Ps.  116:18  f.  The  singer  w as  released  from  his 
illness  or  trouble  and  with  thankful  heart  brought 
his  offering  and  sang,  "I  will  pay  my  vows  unto 
the  Lord.  Yea,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people.” 
Again,  we  have  songs  of  lamentation  of  the 
individual.  An  individual  being  sick  feels  that  it 
is  the  hand  of  God  upon  him.  He  goes  to  the  temple. 
The  priest  knows  certain  ceremonies  in  which  in  a 
pictorial  way  forgiveness  is  pronounced  so  that  the 
sinner  can  be  convinced  of  his  freedom  from  guilt.  A 

(4)  Gunkel,  H.  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart, 
Col.  : .497. 

(6)  So  Bal^a.  Das  Ich  der  Psalraen  ,1912 ,p.l4  Gunkel, Die 
Psalmen,  p.  101,  in  Reden  und  Aufsatze. 
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song  accompanying  such  a ceremony  we  have  in 
Psalm  51:7,  "Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be 
clean,  Wash  me  and  I shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

This  viewpoint  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Psalms 
is  most  suggestive  for  our  thesis.  As  soon  as 
the  origin  and  age  of  this  type  of  literature  is 
understood  the  evidences  for  an  early  religious 
individualism  are  greatly  strengthened.  The  cita- 
tion of  individualistic  passages  from  the  Psalter,  of 
which  there  are  legion,  thus  becomes  superfluous. 

Moreover,  since  we  have  the  Psalm  literature  in  its 

(1) 

present  form  from  post -exilic  authorship,  adapta- 
tion and  redaction  the  argument  cannot  well  pro- 
ceed from  the  basis  of  quotation.  The  best  approach 
is  that  which  we  have  taken  — the  origin  of  the 
Psalm  literature  in  Israel,  as  centering  in  the 
temple  worship.  Guhkel  justly  maintains  that "the 
opinions  so  prevalent  that  the  individual  occupied 
no  particular  place  in  the  old  religion  of  Israel 
could  have  been  noised  abroad  only  because  the 

psalms  have  not  been  seen  in  the  connection  in  which 

(2) 

they  belong." 

fl)  Authorship  in  the  sense  of  committing  to  written 
form  Psalms  which  are  in  reality  much  older, as  well 
as  actual  creative  authorship. 

(2)  Gunkel, H.  Peden  und  Aufsatze  Die  Psalmen,  p.  107. 


This  new  view  concerning  the  early  origin  of  the 
psalms  is  hound  up  with  the  view  concerning  the 
early  origin  of  individualism.  The  one  implies  the 
other.  The  religious  lyric  is  the  most  character- 
istic field  for  individualism.  Hence,  if  it  can 
he  proved  that  this  type  of  literature  arose  early 
in  Israel  and  centered  in  the  sanctuary  worship 
we  are  led  directly  into  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
real  and  early  sense  of  the  religious  significance 
of  the  individual. 


We  come  now  to  the  literary  prophets.  The 
first  way  in  which  the  individualism  of  the  prophets 
finds  expression  is  in  their  own  personal  conscious- 
ness of  a direct  and  immediate  relation  to  Jehovah. 

Amos  expresses  it  in  his  hold  defence  of  himself 

1 

against  Amaziah:  "I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I a 
prophet's  son;  but  I was  a shepherd  and  a dresser  of 
sycamore  trees;  and  Jahweh  took  me  from  following  the 
flock,  and  Jahweh  said  unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel.”  Again  his  sense  of  inner  compulsion 

w ich  came  from  this  immediaJ e relation  comes  into 

2 

expression  when  he  says,  ’’Surely  the  Lord  Jahweh  will  do 
nothing,  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  un^o  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets.  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not 
fear7*  The  Lord  Jahweh  hath  spoken,  who  can  but  pro- 
phecy9” 

e find  this  same  sense  of  an  immediate 

relation  to  Jahweh  all  through  Hosea’s  tragedy  of  his  . 

3 

broken  home.  ” Jahweh  said  unto  Eosea,  Go,  take  unto 
thee  a wife  of  whoredom  and  children  op  whoredom.  And 
Jahweh  said  unto  me.  Go  again,  love  a woman  beloved 
of  her  friend  and  an  adulteress  even  as  Jahweh  loveth 
the  children  o^  Israel.”  His  very  interpretation  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  nation  Israel  turns  upon 

1.  Amos  7;  14-15 

2.  ” 3;  7-8 

3.  Kos.  1;  2b:  3;1 


the  experience  of  relationship  to  God  springing  from 
his  own  soul. 

Isaiah's  experience  gives  this  immediate 
relationship  to  Jehovah  another  turn  in  which  we  see 
a living  sense  of  personal  guilt  mingled  with  a con- 
sciousness of  the  guilt  of  his  nation.  The  latter 

does  not  limit  hut  rather  intensifies  the  former.  In 

1 

his  report  of  his  prophetic  call  he  cries  out,  "Woe 

is  me,  for  I am  undone;  because  I am  a man  of  unclean 

lips,  and  I dwell  in  the  midst  of  a people  of  unclean 

lips;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  Jehovah  of 

Hosts."  Ee^e  too  is  a sense  of  personal  forgiveness 

independent  of  that  of  the  nation, unconditioned  by  the 

nation's  moral  status,  where  the  divine  messenger  is 

2 

reported  as  saying  "Lo , this  hath  touched  thy  lips: 

and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  forgiven'.’ 

3 

In  another  passage  he  reveals  the  consciousness  o~ 

-Tahweh's  personal  direction  of  his  life:  ,,1?or  Jahweh 

spake  thus  to  me  with  8.  strong  hand,  and  instructed 

me  that  I sho  Id  not  walk  in  the  way  of  this  peo  pie." 

And  he  sets  himself  to  do  what  Jahweh  commands,  even 

though  the  tamper  of  the  present  seemed  in  no  wise  to 

sanction  that  action.  "Bind  thou  up  the  testimony, 

,4 

seal  the  law  among  my  disciples. 


1.  Is.  6:5 

2 . 6:7 

5.  " 8:11 

4.  " 8:16 


uch  was  the  will  o? 





Jahweh  as  Isaiah  conceived  it.  His  obedience  is  full 
of  a sense  o 0 personal  faith  where  he  says,  "I  will 

wait  for  Jahweh  that  hideth  his  face  from  the  house 

Isaiah  8:16. 

of  Jacob,  and  I will  look  for  him."/  We  must  remember 

too  that  he  who  was  preeminently  op  all  the  prophets 

the  prophet  of  faith  and  who  in  several  concrete  in- 

1 

stances  counselled  faith  as  a basis  of  action  must 
have  known  what  that  faith  was  in  the  experience  of 
his  own  soul.  He  speaks  of  Jahweh  as  "my  God" . Is . 7 : 13 . 

Micah  gives  epressin  to  this  sense  0*  im- 
mediate relation  to  Jahweh  where  he  says,  "But  I truly 
am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  Jahweh,  and  of  judg- 
ment and  of  misrht,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  trans- 

2 

gression,  and  to  Israel  his  sin."  Moreover,  out  of 
the  moral  law  which  he  knows  to  be  an  a priori  posses- 
sion of  his  soul,  a law  through  which  Jahweh  speaks  to 
man,  he  conceives  him  elf  as  one  member  of  humanity 
not  bound  by  nationalism  but  wherein  each  member  stands 
in  direct  relation  to  Jahweh  in  revelation  and  account- 
ability. "Ee  hath  showed  thee,  C man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  Jahweh  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly 

3 

and  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
Micah 's  personal  faith  in  Jahweh,  his  sense  of  sin  but 
confidence  in  his  ultimate  salvation  is  expressed  also 

1.  Is.  9:9  and  inq . and  conf.  etc. 

2.  Mic.  3:8 

3 . " 6:8 
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where  he  saj/s,  ”But  por  me,  I will  look  unto  Jahweh; 

I will  wait  por  the  God  of  my  salvation;  my  God  will 
hear  me  ....  T will  hear  the  indignation  of  Jehweh 

because  I have  sinned  against  him:  until  he  plead  my 

1 

cause  and  execute  judgment  for  me.” 

With  Jeremiah  the  consciousness  of  immedi- 
ate personal  relation  to  Jahweh  reaches  its  high- 
water  mark  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  may  be  in  part 
accounted  for  psychologically . It  has  not  been  taken 
into  sufficient  consideration  that  the  same  reality  of 
personal  experience  of  God  will  inevitably  find  most 
varied  and  diverse  expression  in  the  lives  of  diffe- 
rent types  of  personalities.  Some  men  are  not  preem- 
inent!” introspective.  Their  experience  of  God  will 
find  very  little  expositicn  or  expression.  Only  oc - 
casionslly  will  it  shine  through,  as  it  does-,  for 
example,  only  in  one  or  two  places  in  Amos.  He  was 
an  objective  personality.  On  the  o'1  her  hard,  men  like 
Jeremiah  will  inevitably  reveal  their  inner  religious 
souls.  Such  a personality  is  introspective.  It  is 
due  to  this  trait  of  his  personality  that  he  has  been 

called  the  psychologist  among  the  prophets.  ”In  him 

2 

personal  religion  came  to  self-consciousness.”  We 
would  expect  in  such  a personality  concrete  puttings 

1.  Mic.  7:7,9 

2.  Knudscn,  A.C.  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy , 1914 , pl66 
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of  his  relation  to  Jahweh,  rot  &s  illustrating  any 
dogma  or  truth  but  as  the  cross  sections  of  a great 


It* 


soul  in  its  living  relationships.  We  would  expect  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  hot  struggle  of  his  life  with 
his  vivid  sense  of  God.  And  we  are  not  disappointed. 
The  immediacy  and  personal  element  in  his  relation  to 
Jahweh  comes  out  in  his  description  of  his  crll  to  the 
prophetic  office.  "Before  I formed  thee  in  the  belly 
I knew  tree,  and  be po^ e thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
womb  I sanctified  thee-  I have  appointed  thee  a pro- 
phet unto  the  nations."  Again  note  his  inner  sense 
of  divine  compulsion  to  speak  his  message.  "The  word 
of  Jahweh  is  made  a reproach  unto  me,  and  a derision 
all  the  day.  And  if  I say  I will  not  make  mention  of 
him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name,  then  there  is  in 

my  heart  as  it  were  a burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones 

1 

and  1 am  weary  with  forbearing  and  I cannot  contain." 
He  is  continually  conscious  th  t Jahweh  is  dealing 
direct!^  with  him,  searching  the  inmost  depths  of 
his  being:.  He  speaks  to  Jahweh  conceiving  him  as  one 
"that  triest  the  rig  teous, that  seest  the  reins  and 

o 

the  heart."  This  same  profound  sense  of  God  is  ex- 
pressed when  he  says , "But  thou  C Jahweh  , knewest 

3 

me:  thou  seest  me,  and  triest  my  heart  toward  thee." 

1.  Jer.  20:  8-10 

2.  " 20:12  Comp-  11:20  "that  triest  the  redms  and 

the  heart." 

3.  " 12:3 


He  centered  religion  in  the  heart  of  man.  Ee  towered 

above  all  ideas  of  solidarity,  sees  in  the  future  the 

time  when  the  great  bull  of  the  nation  will  see  the 

1 

truth  which  is  real  to  him,  that  religion  consists 
in  the  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God.  Knudson 
has  called  him  ’’The  Prophet  of  Personal  Piety”.  He 

enunciated  the  new  covenant,  the  covenant  of  the  heart, 

2 

of  the  individual  soul  with  God.  This  deepest  re- 
lation of  the  human  spirit  found  its  most  beautiful 
and  creative  expression  in  his  prayer  life.  ”0  Jahweh, 

I know  that  the  w'ay  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is 

net  in  man  that  welketh  to  direct  his  steps.  0 Jahweh, 

3 

correct  me."  Out  of  his  reflection  over  the  problem 

of  retribution,  in  earnest  doubt,  he  prays,  "Righteous 

art  thou,  0 Jahweh,  when  T contend  with  thee:  yet  would 

I reason  the  cause  with  thee:  Wherefore  doth  the  way 

of  the  wicked  prosper9  Wherefore  are  all  they  at  ease 

4 

that  deal  very  treacherously?"  Out  of  the  storm  of 
his  life  he  cries,  "Heal  me,  0 Jahweh,  and  I shall  he 
healed;  save  me  and  I shall  be  saved:  for  thou  aft  my 
praise Ee  not  a terror  unto  me:  thou  art  my 

t 

refuge  in  the  day  of  evil."  It  would  be  contrary  to 
all  known  laws  of  development  to  account  for  such  a pro- 
found sense  personal  immediate  relation  to  Jahweh 

1.  Jer.  31:29 

2.  Jer.  Is.  51:  31-54 
2.  Jer.  10; 23-23 

4 . " 12:1 

5.  " 17:  14,17 


without  maintaining  that  this  depth  of  religious  in- 
sight rests  on  a long  progressive  post  of  individual 
religious  experience. 

Another  way  in  which  the  significance  of  the 
individual  in  the  prophetic  teaching  comes  into  as- 
sertion is  in  their  singling  out  individuals  for 
condemnation.  Their  sense  of  national  mission  by  no 
means  excluded  their  condemnation  or  approval  of  in- 
dividual men.  The  reformation  and  transformation  of 
th  e social  order  of  their  day  was  certainly  a part 
of  their  task  but  MeEadyen  has  suggestively  said,  "They 
were  in  no  sense  social  reformers,  except  perhaps  in 
the  very  deepest  sense  of  all,  that  they  set  themselves 

the  task  of  transforming  not  the  institutions  but  the 

1 

men'.'  Note  the  strong  words  spoken  by  Amos  to  Amaziah, 
the  priest  of  "Bethel.  "How,  therefore,  hear  thou  the 
word  of  Jahweh:  Thou  sayest,  Prophesy  not  against 
Israel,  and  drop  not  thy  word  against  the  house  of 
Isaac;  therefore  thus  saith  Jahweh:  Thy  wife  shall  be 
a harlot  in  tve  city,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  land  shall  be  di- 
vided by  line-  and  thou  thyself  shalt  die  in  a land 

that  is  unclean,  and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away 

2 

captive  out  of  his  land 7 

1.  M^cEadyen,  J.E.  Expositor,  Jan.  1914.  The 

Old  Testament  and  the  Modern  orld.plC 

2.  Ames  7:16-17 


Eosea  hurls  upon  the  king  of  Israel  his  mes- 
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sage:  "At  davbreak  stall  the  king  of  Israel  he  utter- 
1 

ly  cut  off” 

Isaiah  meets  Ahaz  alone  and  gives  to  him  the 
personal  message  from  Jahweh — not  to  seek  a foreign 

alliance  hut  to  tru  t in  Jahweh.  "If  ye  will  not  be- 

2 

lieve,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established",  and  in 

t‘/.e  same  moment  1 he  condemnation:  Jahweh  shall  bring 

upon  thee  and  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  father's 

hou. e days  that  have  not  come  from  the  day  that  Ephraim 

departed  from  Judah;  even  the  king  of  Assyria."  Again 

Isaiah's  severe  condemnation  of  Jhebna  shows  that  he 

had  a message  for  the  individual  and  conceived  him  as 

a morally  obligated  unit  of  religious  value.  Ee  says, 

"What  doest  thou  here?  ....  Behold  Jahweh  will  hurl 

thee  away  violently  as  a strong  man;  yea,  he  will  wrc-p 

thee  up  closely.  Ee  will  surely  turn  and  toss  thee 

like  a ball  into  a large  ccurtr:;  there  shalt  thou  die, 

and  there  shall  be  the  chariots  of  thy  glory,  thou 

shame  of  thy  lord’s  house.  And  I will  thrust  thee  from 
4 

thine  office." 

In  Jeremiah  we  find  this  same  individualistic 
emphasis  of  his  preaching.  Note  his  strong  words  to 
Pashur,  the  son  of  the  priest.  "Jahweh  hath  not  called 


TT 


thy  name  Pashur,  but  Magor-missabib . For  thus  saith 

Jahweh.  Beheld,  I will  make  thee  a terror  to  thyself, 

and  to  ell  thy  friends;  and  they  shall  fall  by  the 

sword  of  their  enemies,  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  it; 

. . . . And  thou,  Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thy 

house  shall  go  into  captivity;  and  thou  shalt  come  to 

Babylon,  and  there  thou  shalt  die,  and  there  shalt  thou 

be  buried,  thou,  and  all  thy  friends  to  whom  thou  hast 

1 

prophesied  falsely.'’  iigain  note  his  message  to 

Hananiah,  the  false  prophet,  "hear  now,  Hananiah:  Jah- 

weh  hath  not  sent  thee;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to 

trust  in  a lie.  Therefore  thus  sai+h  Jahweh,  Behold, 

I will  send  thee  away  from  off  the  ‘"‘ace  of  the  earth: 

this  year  shalt  thou  die,  because  thou  hast  spoken  re- 

2 

bell ion  against  Jahweh."  a relatively  uncommon  ex- 
pression of  approval  we  find  Jeremiah  addressing  in  the 
name  of  Jahweh  to  Ebed-Melech,  the  Ethiopian.  "Thus 
saith  Jahweh  of  hosts  the  God  of  Israel:  Behold,  I will 
bring  my  words  upon  this  city  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good;  and  they  shall  be  accomplished  before  thee  in 
that  day.  But  I will  deliver  thee  in  that  day,  saith 
Jahweh:  and  thou  shalt  not  begiven  into  the  hand  of 
the  men  of  whom  thou  art  afraid.  Bor  I will  surely 
save  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the  sword  but 

1.  Jer.  20:3-6 

2.  " 28:13-16.  Comp,  also  his  words  vs.  Zedekiah, 

Jer.  54:2-3  and  vs.  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  36:29-51 
and  to  Zedekiah , Jer . 38:20f 
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thy  life  shall  he  ^or  a prey  unto  thee;  because  thou 

1 

hast  put  thy  trus^  ir,  me,  saith  Jahweh." 

A third  significant  way  in  which  these 
prophets  show  that  the  individual  was  net  lost  sight 
of  in  their  preaching  is  seen  in  the  way  they  single 
out  groups  of  individuals  within  the  nation  as  ob- 
jects of  the  prophetic  message  and  wherein  the  mes- 
sage has  no  national  coloring  but  is  purely  human- 
itarian and  ethical,  ^mos  singles  out  and  ruthlessly 

scores  the  wealthily  people  that  live  in  luxury  in  their 

2 

palaces  on  wealth  gained  through  oppression  of  the  poor. 

He  bitterly  scathes  the  heartless  dissipated  women 

3 

of  the  upper  classes.  The  men  who  resort  to  bribery 

and  distortion  of  justice  come  in  for  their  full  share 

4 

o p rebuke.  Ee  speaks  vehemently  agcinst  the  covetous 
greedy  merchants  that  can  hardly  wait  for  the  Sabbath 

p; 

to  pass  because  of  their  passion  for  gain. 

Eosea  singles  out  the  priests  for  his  con- 

6 

demnatic-n.  "They  feed  on  the  sin  of  my  people." 

"V.horedora  and  wine  and  new  wine  take  away  the  under- 
standing   the  spirit  of  whoredom  hath  caused 

7 

them  to  err." 

Isaiah  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the  class 
to  which  the  dealing  cut  of  justice  is  given.  "Relieve 

1.  Jer.  39  r 16-16 

2.  Amos  5:9-10,12,15  (houses  of  ivory)  also  6:3-6 

3 . " 4:1 

4.  " 5:10-12 

5.  " 8:4-6 

6. Hos.  4:8 

7.  " 4:11,12 
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the  oppressed,  judge  thefatherless , plead  for  the 

1 

widow."  "Jahweh  will  enter  into  judgement  with  the 
elders  of  his  people,  and  the  princes  thereof;  it  is 
ye  that  have  eaten  up  the  vineyard;  the  spoil  of  the 
poor  is  in  your  houses:  what  mean  ye  that  ye  crush  my 
people,  and  grind  the  face  o?  the  poor?  saith  the  Lord 

o 

Jahweh  of  hosts."  He  scores  the  haughty,  shallow 

3 4 

young  women.  He  denounces  the  intemperate  people. 

Many  definite  groups  and  classes  or  people  come  up 
for  scorching  rebuke  and  denuncia4ion  before  the  pro- 
phet's message. 

Micah  also  singles  out  the  covetous  op- 
a 

pressors  of  the  poor.  He  hurls  his  denunciation 

against  the  false  prophet s--the  prophets  "that  bite  with 

6 

their  teeth  and  cry.  Peace".  The  rulers  and  priests 

as  well  as  the  prophets  are  condemned  for  their  eom- 
7 

mere ialism . "The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward, 

and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire."  Merchants 

6 

are  censured  for  their  dishonesty,  their  "wicked 
balances"  and  "deceitful  weights". 

Jeremiah  conceives  his  mission  as  one  to 
various  classes  within  the  nation,  to  the  kings  of 
Judah,  the  princes,  the  priests  and  the  people  of  the 
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land.  He  distinguishes  a class  whom  he  designates 
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Isaiah  2-17 
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2:1,2 

3:5-7 
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Cf. 5:7,8  and  10:1-2 


8.  Micah  6:11 

9.  Jer.  1:18 
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as  wicked  men.  "Among  my  people  are  found  wicked  men" 

He  condemns  unfair  and  dishonest  business  dealings  such 

as  using  of  employees’  services  without  paying  their 
2 

wages.  He  singles  out  the  prophets  and  priests  as 

classes:  "Both  prophet  and  priest  are  profane:  yea, 

in  my  house  have  I found  their  wickedness,  saith  Jah- 
5 

weh."  He  conceives  the  false  prophets  also  to  have 

had  an  individual  message:  "Unto  ever  one  that  walk- 

eth  in  the  stubbornness  of  his  own  heart  they  say.  Ho 

4 

evil  shall  come  upon  you." 

The  norm  whereby  these  groups  of  individuals 
in  the  nation  are  judged  is,  as  we  have  seen,  funda- 
mentally moral  and  ethical.  Where  we  enter  the  sphere 
of  the  ethical  we  are  at  once  on  the  plain  of  indivi- 
dual responsibility  and  this  is  proclaimed  in  no  un- 
mistakable terms  b~  these  preexilic  prophets. 

a final  ay  in  which  religious  individualism 
finds  expression  in  the  prophets  is  in  the  idea  of  the 
remnant.  This  comes  in^o  clearest  expression  in  Isaiah 
and  because  of  this  Isaiah  has  been  considered  the 

r, 

creator  of  this  idea.  This  is  expressed  in  the  sym- 
bolic name  given  to  his  son  , a remnant 

shall  return.  He  speaks  in  Is.  4:2  ff  of  the  blessing 
which  will  come  to  "them  that  are  escaped  of  Israel". 

1.  Jer.  5:26 

2.  " 22:15 

5.  " 23:11  Cf .also  Verses  13,14,25-32 

4.  " 23:17 

6.  itfeinhold,  J.  Israelit ische  Hel igionsgeschichte 

p£3^Hsma°?  ?ppoleln  mann,  2 sohatologie 


"It  shall  come  to  pa-s  that  he  that  Is  left  in  Zion, 

and  he  that  remaineth  in  Jerusalem  sha]l  be  called 

holy.”  This  great  hope  he  expresses  again  in  Is.  10: 

20-22:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the 

remnant  of  Israel  and  they  that  are  escaped  of  the 

house  of  Jacob  shall  no  more  again  lean  upon  him  that 

smote  them,  but  shall  lean  upon  Jahweh,  the  Holy  One 

of  Israel  in  truth,  a remnant  shall  return  even  a 

remnant  of  Jacob  unto  the  mighty  God  ....  Only  a 

1 

remnant  of  them  shall  return.”  In  Isaiah  28:5  he 
speaks  o^  the  relation  which  Jahweh  shall  bear  to”the 
residue  of  his  people.”  And  in  Is.  57:31-32  he 
pictures  the  religious  development  of  this  remnant 
where  he  says,  ”And  the  remnant  that  escaped  of  the 
house  of  Judah  shall  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear 
fruit  upward.  For  cut  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a 
remnant,  and  out  of  Mount  Zion  they  that  shall  escape: 
the  zeal  of  Jahweh  o,,?  hosts  shall  perform  this.”  More- 
over, it  is  significant  to  note  thp  t Isaiah  himself 
starts  that  righteous  remnant  by  gathering  about  him 
a group  of  disciples  unto  whom  he  gave  his  teaching. 

Is.  8:16.  ”Bind  thou  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  teach- 
2 

ing  among  my  disciples.”  Micah  has  also  clearly  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  there  will  be  a remnant  of  the 

1.  Compare  also  Is:  11:16  where  a highway  for  the 
remnant  is  spoken  of. 

2.  Reading  ’’teaching”  instead  of  ’’law”. 


people  which  will  escape  the  doom.  He  says,  Micah  2:12, 
"I  will  surely  assemble,  0 Jacob,  all  of  thee-  I will 
surely  gather  the  remnant  o^  Israel”,  and  again,  Micah 
4,7;  ” I will  make  her  that  was  lame  a remnent,  and 
her  that  was  cast  far  off  a strong  nation:  and  Jehovah 
shall  reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion  from  henceforth  even 
forover.”  It  is  expressed  again  in  Micah  5:  7.8:  ’’And 
the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  many 
peoples  as  dew  from  Jahweh,  as  showers  upon  the  grass 
. . . . and  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  among  the 
nations,  in  the  midst  of  many  peoples.  His  faith  in 
the  salvation  of  the  remnant  finds  final  and  beautiful 
expression  in  Micah  7:18,  "Who  is  a God  like  unto  thee, 
that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage?” 

Jeremiah,  too,  had  faith  in  the  future  of 
his  people.  Jer.  29:10-11.  "For  thus  saith  Jahweh, 

After  seventy  years  be  accomplished  for  Babylon,  I 
will  visit  you  and  perform  my  good  word  toward  you, 
in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place.  For  I know 
the  thoughts  that  I think  toward  you,  saith  Jahweh, 
thoughts  of  peace  and  not  o^  evil  to  give  you  hope 
in  your  latter  end.”  But  he  grounds  his  faith  in  the 
return  of  a righteous  remnant  on  a.  radical  change  in  the 


hearts  of  individual  Israelites.  Jer.  4:5,4:  "Break 
up  your  fallow  ground  and  sow  not  among  thorns.  Cir- 
cumcise yourselves  to  Jahweh  and  take  away  the  fore- 
skins of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.”  The  remnant  will  be  made  possible  through 
the  new  covenant,  the  heart  covenant.  Jer.  51:  55,54: 

” I will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their 
heart  will  I write  it  ...  . They  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them  . . . 
for  I will  forgive  their  iniquity  and  their  sin  will  I 
remember  no  more.” 

We  have  said  that  Isaiah,  is  considered  by 

many  to  be  the  creator  of  t e remnant  idea.  But  this 

viewpoint  is  not  justified.  Isaiah  would  not  have 

used  the  term  as  a symbolic  name  for  his  son  had  the 

idea  not  been  known.  Indeed  we  find  it  in  Amos.  Amos 

says,  ”Hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good,  and  establish 

judgment  in  the  gate:  it  may  be  that  Jahweh  the  God 

of  Hosts  will  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph. 

1 

Amos  5:15.  But  Ames  uses  it  as  a term  already  fami- 
liar and  understood,  only  deepening  it  and  making  it 

more  ethical  in  its  content.  Gressmann  has  shown 
2 

conclusively  that  Amos  uses  the  term  as  a terminus 
technicus.  He  took  the  popular  easy-going  idea  of 

1.  Cf.  also  Amos  9:9f 

2.  Gressmann.  E.  Eschatologie  p 255  So  Sellin, 

Prophet ismus,  ppl49-lf2 


. 
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the  remnant  and  made  the  ironical  comparison  of  the 
remnant  of  Israel  to  the  remnant  of  a sheep  which  a 
shepherd  rescues  from  the  mouth  of  a lion,  "two  legs 
or  a piece  of  an  ear.”  Amos  5:12.  Thus  we  see  that 
we  must  go  hehind  iimos  for  this  idea  of  moral  dis- 
tinction within  the  nation.  We  have  a clear  putting 
of  this  as  early  as  the  early  “phraimitic  Elijah  re- 
cords. I Kgs.  19:18:  "Yet  will  I leave  me  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  un- 
to Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him.” 

Now  this  early  appearance  of  the  remnant 

idea  is  very  significant,  when  we  see  it  as  based  upon 

1 

moral  distinctions  within  the  nation.  .;e  have  seen 
that  when  we  enter  the  sphere  of  the  ethical  we  are  in 
the  realm  of  individualism.  These  early  expressions 
of  the  remnant  idea  were  not  carried  out  into  definite 
expression  of  all  that  was  implied  in  that  idea  but 
they  certainly  recognize  a sense  of  personal  relation 
of  men  to  Jahweh  and  of  responsibility  as  to  whether 
they  sought  the  evil  or  the  good. 

This  concludes  our  survey  of  the  preprophetic 
and  prophetic  literature  wherein  we  find  the  expression 
of  religious  individualism  as  experience.  tie  have 
examined  the  following  types  of  pre -prophet ic  liter- 
ature. 1.  The  ancient  poetic  fragments  transmitted  by 


1.  Koberle,  Justus,  Siinie  und  Grade  p 165 
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J and  E relatively  unchangd . 2.  The  popular  Hebrew 

tradition  in  the  Jahwist  and  Elohist  documents,  deal- 
ing first  with  some  of  the  sanctuary  traditions  as  the 
best  sources  for  the  ancient  religion,  examining  next 
the  general  traditions  narrated  in  these  documents. 

3.  The  biographical  and  historical  annals,  where  we 
have  the  solid  basis  of  historical  fact  beneath  our 
feet.  4.  The  laws  of  ancient  Israel.  5.  The  litur- 
gical songs  as  inferred  from  the  Psalms. 

e have  then  examined  the  prophetic  liter- 
ature especially  as  we  have  it  from  Amos,  Rosea,  Isaiah, 
Micah  and  Jeremiah.  V*e  have  found  here  from  the  very 
beginning  a very  real  and  vigorous  individualism  exist- 
ing along  side  of  a strong  national  consciousness  and 
sense  of  solidarity.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  and 
more  broken  through  by  a growing  consciousness  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  and  of  his  direct  unfettered 
approach  to  Jahweh.  This  is  not  expressed  as  domma. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  expression  found 
in  retribution  maxims.  It  is  individualism  hot  from 
life,  not  dogmatic  nor  theorized  but  spontaneous  and 


V. 


INDIVIDUALISM  n3  DOGMA 


1.  Historical  causes  and  occasions. 

Vie  come  now  to  the  next  main  division  of  our 
dissertation:  Individualism  as  Dogma.  Dogma  is  the 
deposit  o°  experience.  It  is  experience  become  re- 
flective and  speculative.  It  is  an  attempt  to  rationa- 
lize experience.  Ancient  Israel  lived  in  action  pri- 
marily. It  7/as  this  side  of  life  which  got  into  lit- 
erature. The  historical  circumstances  were  to  a very 
large  degree  responsible  for  the  dogmatic  expression 
of  the  significance  of  the  individual.  What  were  the 
causes  and  occasion  which  hardened  the  experience  of 
religious  individualism  into  the  dogma  of  individual- 
ism? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  economic  factors 
worked  toward  this  end.  In  ancient  Israel,  before  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  property  was  held  in  common.  The 
rich  were  not  greatly  distinguished  from  the  poor  in 
outward  possessions,  and  whoever  had  means  was  obligat- 
ed to  help  the  poor.  But  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan,  a great  change  came  about  in  the  social  struc- 
ture of  Israel.  A transition  from  a nomadic  to  an  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  life  is  a change  of  great  con- 
sequence. The  property  idea  now  came  to  the  front  and 


tended  to  become  more  individual.  This  was  likewise 

hastened  by  the  influence  cf  the  Canaanitish  laws 

which  laid  emphasis  on  the  property  rights  o'*  the  in- 
1 

dividual.  Agricultural  life  with  its  diversity  of 

industry  also  tended  to  arouse  a sense  of  the  dif- 

2 

ference  among  individuals.  A turning  point  came  with 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Under  his  passionate  striving 
to  imitate  oriental  rulers  the  royal  court  grew  to 
great  proportions  in  its  civil  officials  and  with  this 
came  a new  class  of  people  sharply  differentiated  from 
and  elevated  above  the  common  people.'  The  growth 
of  larger  towns  also  gave  more  opportunity  for  the 
work  and  display  of  individual  talent. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  political  factors 
hastened  the  bringing  of  reflection  over  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  irdi vidua 1 to  the  front.  When  the 
monarchy  was  formed  the  deterioration  o f the  clan  and 
tribal  relations  was  greatly  hastened.  From  I Sam. 8: 

12  and  II  Sam.  18: If  (captains  of  thousands  and  cep- 
tains  of  hundreds)  we  learn  'that  the  basis  for  organ- 
isation of  the  army  of  Israel  was  numerical  rather  than 
tribal.  The  various  positions  were  filled  by  indivi- 
duals appointed  to  them.  II  Sam.  25:6-31.  The  gar- 
risons of  the  standing  army  stationed  at  different 

1.  This  we  have  reflected  clearly  in  the  Code  of  the 
Covenant.  T’3chon  aas  Bundesbuch  kernt  eine  "sosisle 
Frege'  una  sucht  sie  su  Ibsen."  I.Bensinger:  Hebraische 
Arch&ologie,  1907, plSE 

2.  J.M.P. Smith.  Rise  of  Individualism  among  the  Hebrews 

cent,  cn  next  page 


places  (garrisons  in  Syria)  (garrisons  ir  Edom)  II 

Sam.  8:  6,1^.  Forced  labor  was  resorted  to  for  the 

nation's  benefit.  I Sam.  8:16.  Solomon's  organisation 

took  no  account  of  the  clan  and  tribal  divisions.  The 

establishment  of  a nal ional  centre  at  Jerusalem  with 

the  inevitable  intercourse  between  this  city  and  the 

outlying  provinces  tended  to  break  down  clannishness 

and  increase  the  development  of  individual  independence 

and  capacities.  But  the  greatest  political  factor 

which  brought  about  reflection  over  the  significance 

of  the  individual  was  the  downfall  op  the  nation  at 

the  exile.  For  some  time  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian 

ar.d  later  of  the  Chaldean  powers  had  set  the  heart  of 

individual  patriots  to  trembling.  Now  the  danger  had 

broken  upon  them  and  Israel  as  a nation  was  no  more. 

National  bounds  were  broken.  The  nation  no  longer 

1 

existed.  The  political  future  of  Israel  could  no 

longer  be  a vital  object  of  hope.  3o  the  element  in 

Israel's  life  which  came  to  be  increasingly  prominent 

in  Israel's  thought  was  the  religious  element.  The 

practical  problems  raised  by  the  great  suffering  of 

the  exile  forced  men  to  formulate  their  convictions 

of  Jahweh’s  relation  to  Israel  to  the  Israel  of  the 

past,  the  disintegrated  Israel  of  the  present  and  the 

Note  continued.  in  American  Journal  or  Theology, 

12C6,p  252. 

3.Eenzinger,  I.  Eebraische  Arch&ologie , 2,p  252. 

1.  On  this  political  phase  see  J .P . Smith • Ind ividualr 
ism  among  the  Hebrews,  p 252. 
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ideal  Israel  cf  the  future. 

^ 5.  A third  factor  which  hastened  the  re- 

flective statement  c*  religious  individualism  was  the 
work  of  the  Hebrew  sage  and  moralist,  the  wise  man  of 
Hebrew  literature.  The  Hebrew  wise  man  had  the  indi- 
vidual in  mind  in  all  of  his  teaching  and  the  sub- 
stance of  his  teach in.m  was  intensely  individualistic. 
The  wisdom  literature  did  not  come  into  being  as 
literature  in  any  extensive  way,  at  least  until  after 
the  exile.  But  we  cannot  account  for  so  rich  and 
varied  a literature  and  so  different  from  all  which 
precedes  it  without  maintaining  that  this  type  of 
thought  was  alto  represented  in  ancient  Israel.  This 

"wisdom”  existed  in  oral  transmission  from  mouth  to 

1 

mouth  before  it  was  written  down.  These  wise  men 
gave  good  advice  in  all  situations  of  life.  Smith 
maintains  that  "this  wisdom  thought  had  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  earlier  period  of  Hebrew  history  and 
that  the  school  found  its  great  opportunity  for  in- 
fluence in  t> e conditions  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic 

C 

periods."  In  Jeremiah’s  time  the  wise  men  appear 
as  a class.  Jer.  18:18.  "The  law  shall  not  perish 
^ from  the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise."  ^here  are 

scattered  hints  of  the  early  existence  of  such  a class 

1.  Gunkel,  K.  Die  Israeli tische  Literatur,  p 9C 

2.  J.M.P. Smith.  The  Hise  cf  Individualism,  p 255  note 


in  II  3am.  14,2  ff,  "And  Joab  sent  to  Tekoa  and  fetched 
thence  a "wise  woman",  and  II  Sam.  20:16  ff,"Then 
cried  a wise  woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear,"  etc- 
There  must  he  some  basis  of  fact  in  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I Kgs.  lC:4ff  and  Frov. 
25 : 1 : "These  are  the  proverbs  op  Solomon."  Such  teach- 
ing must  have  tended  strongly  to  reflection  over  the 
moral  significance  of  the  individual  in  his  relations 
to  wife,  child,  servant,  friend,  enemy  and  in  the  last 
analysis — for  the  wisdom  literature  is  at  the  same 
time  religio <s--to  God. 

4.  Another  element  wMch  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  bringing  the  religious  significance  of  the 
individual  into  reflec4 ive  consciousness  is  the  work 
of  the  ancient  priesthood.  This  had  many  intensely 
individualistic  feature..  The  priest  of  ancient  Israel 
was  the  attendant  at  the  clan  or  tribal  sanctuary. 
Judges  18:1S.  Here  the  Fanites  saj  to  Micah's  priest, 
TTGo  with  us  and  be  to  us  a father  and  a priest:  is  it 
better  for  thee  to  be  priest  unto  the  house  of  one 
man  or  to  be  priest  unto  a tribe  and  a family  in  Israel 
But  from  this  passage  and  Judges  17:10-15  we  learn  that 
the  priest  also  had  the  function  of  religious  attendant 
in  a single  household.  And  the  priest  had  important 
relations  toward  individual  members  op  the  gro-p  over 


whom  he  officiated.  He  ad  lusted  disputes  both  iri  re- 

1 

ligious  and  secular  affairs.  He  msde  known  to  the 

individual  his  ceremonial  obligation  in  relation  to 

sacrifices,  offerings,  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  He 

personally  attended  to  cases  of  leprosy,  prescribing 

what  was  to  be  done.  Such  dealings  necessarily  brought 

him  into  continual  relation  to  individuals.  The 

priestly  oracle  was  consulted  in  private  as  well  as  pub- 
2 

lie  affairs.  It  must  certainly  have  reacted  upon 
the  priest  in  causing  birr  to  reflect  on  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  Jahweh  and  must  likewise  have 
awakened  some  consciousness  or  that  thought  in  the  in- 
dividual Israelite.  It  is  worthy  o f note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  religious  significance  o^  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  important  in  developing  that  sense  of 
religious  individuality  which  was  eventually  to  find 
dogmatic  expression.  Ottley  says,  "The  germ  of  a 
doctrine  of  human  individuality  is  perhaps  to  be  traced 
in  the  rite  of  circumcision  which  was  extended  to 
children  and  even  to  the  servants  of  a Hebrew  bouse- 

rz 

hold."  It  seems  to  me  significant  that  he  who  was 
later  to  enunciate  the  dogma  of  individualism  had  the 
training  of  the  pries*  and  was  the  priest -prophet  of 
the  Cld  Testament. 

1.  J.w .P. Smith.  The  Rise  of  Individualism,  p 2T4 

2.  Loisy,  Alfred:  La  Religion  D' Israel,  p 149 

3.  Ottley,  R.L.  Aspects  of  the  C.T.  1897,  p 175. 
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5.  This  leads  us  to  a final  factor  which 
hastened  reflection  over  the  significance  of  the  in- 
dividual before  Jahweh:  the  influence  of  the  Babylonian 
Exile.  One  element  which  is  often  overlooked  is  the 
influence  of  Babylonian  civilization  upon  the  exiles. 

The  environment  in  which  Israel  lived  during  the  exile 
from  the  standpoint  of  civilization  is  centuries  ahead 
of  Israel.  J.M.P. Smith  says,  "There  can  be  no  question 
that  in  the  commercial  life  c p Babylonia  in  Ezekiel's 

time  each  individual  stood  absolutely  upon  his  own 

1 

merits.”  If  this  is  true,  commercially  it  must  have 
been  of  vital  influence  upon  all  religious  life  in 
Babylon.  The  exiles  could  not  live  in  that  stream  of 
commercial  individualism  without  having-  their  already 
existing  religious  individualism  intensified  and 
quickened.  Religious  and  commercial  relations  are 
bound  to  act  and  react  one  upon  the  other.  But  the 
deepest  element  brought  by  the  exile  was  not  this. 

Rather  was  it  that  which  grew  up  out  of  the  soul  of 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  felt  themselves  under  the 
ban  of  Jahweh.  They  were  far  from  the  temple,  far 
fr  om  the  great  congregat ion . They  were  thrown  back  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  individual  communion  in 
solitude  with  Jahweh.  Why  had  Jahweh  dealt  thus  with 

1 J.M.P. Smith.  Rise  of  Individual ismamong  the  Hebrews. 
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them?  An  atmosphere  fatalism  came  over  many  of 

them.  A proverb  which  was  in  wide  circulation  in 

1 

Jeremiah’s  time  was  also  current,  perhaps  far  more 
so  in  Ezekiel’s  time.  Jer.  31:29,  Ezekiel  18:2: ’’The 
fathers  have  eaten  s :ur  grapes,  and  the  children’s 
teeth  are  set  on  edge."  It  meant  that  not  they  but 
their  ancestors  were  the  guilty  parties.  The  exiles 
were  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  The 
fathers'  sins  were  be'ng  visited  on  the  children. 
Jeremiah  had  vigorously  protested  against  this  fatal- 
istic point  of  view.  He  had  pointed  to  the  future,  to 
the  time  when  they  would  say  this  proverb,  Jer.  31: 
29-30,  no  more;  when  they  would  recognize  that  Jahweh 
deals  with  men  as  individuals.  Moreover  this  con- 
viction was  implicit  in  his  own  vital  personal  ex- 
perience of  Jahweh  who  dealt  directly  with  him.  But 
he  does  not  draw  the  conclusions  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  individual  retribution  which  are  implicit 
in  his  experience  and  convictions.  The  task  before  the 
religious  teacher  of  tie  exiled  Israelites  was  to 
shake  them  cut  of  their  fatalistic  attitude  toward  life, 
to  awaken  in  them  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  and 
repentance,  to  kindle  in  the  heart  of  individual  men 

the  fire  of  hope  in  the  future  and  to  give  these  con- 
victions rational,  reflective , dogmatic  statement. 

1.  Jeremia  had  also  raised  the  problem  of  suffering. 
Jer.  12:1.  ’’Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the 
wicked  prosper.” 


2.  THE  DOGMA  OP  INDIVIDUALISM  DEVELOPED 
BY  EZEKIEL. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  Ezekiel's  prophetic  activity  fell.  He  was 
one  of  the  priests  who  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoi- 
achen  in  being  carried  into  exile  597,  B.C.  His 
prophetic  ministry  began  five  years  after  this  date 
in  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Tel-abib  near  the 
river  Chebar.^  Down  to  .the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
his  message  was  one  of  doom.  He  wanted  to  prepare 
the  exiles  for  the  shock  of  this  inevitable  catas- 
trophe. After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  his  message 
changed  from  doom  to  hope.  But  the  prevailing 
mood  among  the  exiles  was  that  of  desolation  and 
despair.  They  looked  upon  their  fate  and  compared 
their  lot  with  that  of  the  nations  whose  god  was 
not  Jahweh.  It  se erred  to  them  that  Jahweh's  deal- 
ings did  not  stand  comparison  favorably  with  the 
care  of  heathen  gods  for  their  lands.  So  they 

said:  "We  will  be  as  the  nations,  as  the  families 

( 2 ) 

of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone." 

(1)  Ezek.  3:15,  cf.  Ezek.l:l. 

(2)  Ezek.  20:32. 
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Perhaps  the  best  insight  into  their  cynical  temper 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  proverb  already  in  vogue  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  still  more  popular  in 
Ezekiel's  day.  "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 


They  fait  bound  and  helpless  under  the  judgment 

of  their  father's  sins.  This  judgment,  inexorable, 

inescapable  had  descended  upon  them.  Their  whole 

being  revolted  against  the  seeming  injustice  of  their 

fate.  Jahweh  was  not  dealing  fairly  with  them.  The 

(3) 

way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal  " was  their  insistent 
protest.  Again  at  times  they  settled  back  in  des- 
pair, being  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  yet  feeling 
powerless  in  the  face  of  it.  They  felt  themselves 
to  be  under  the  uncompromising  ban  of  their  past. 

"Our  transgressions  and  our  sins  are  upon  us  and  we 
pine  away  in  them;  how  then  can  we  live?"  After 


the  tidings  of  Jerusalem's  fall  reached  them  they 

lost  all  hope.  In  despair  and  desolation  they  cried 

out,'  Our  bones  are  dried  up,  and  our  hope  is  lost; 

(5) 

we  are  clean  cut  off."  The  moods  that  predominated 


(2) 

and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 


(4) 


(1)  Jer.  31:29 

(2)  Ezek.  18:2 

(3)  Ezek.  18:25 

(4)  Ezek.  33:10 


(5)  Ezekiel  33:21 

(6)  " 37:11. 
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were  those  which  saw  in  their  present  unfortunate 
condition  the  punishment  from  Jahweh  for  the  sins 
of  their  fathers  or  the  inevitable  and  irremediable 
outcome  of  their  own  past. 

1 • Critial  Examination  of  Ezekiel's  Dogma  of 
Individualism. 

To  this  temper  Ezekiel  brings  his  dogma  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  Jahweh.  He 
asserts  it  in  five  passages. ^ The  first  two 
are  concerned  with  Ezekiel's  own  responsibility, 
the  one  seemingly  being  an  appendix  to  his  pro- 


phetic cal  , the  other  prefacing  the  messages  de- 
livered immediately  upon  hearing  the  news  of 
Jerusalem's  fall,  and  being  merely  a fuller  state- 
ment of  the  same  principles.  To  these  we  first 
turn  our  attention.  In  Ezekiel  3: 6-El,  he  con- 
ceives his  prophetic  task  as  that  of  a pastor. 

He  has  been  stationed  as  a watchman  over  the 

Israelites,  whose  mission  it  is  to  warn  the  wicked, 
and  likewise  the  man  formerly  righteous  who  has 
turned  from  the  path  of  right.  If  Ezekiel  warns 
each  of  these  men  he  will  not  be  held  responsible 

(1) Ezek. 3:16-21.  Ezek.  14:12-20.  Ezek.  18:1-32. 

Ezek.  33:1-9.  Ezek.  33:10-20. 

( 2 )  So .Knudson  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.214. 
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for  their  destiny,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  heed  his  message.  He  has  cleared  himself  so 
far  as  his  responsibility  reaches.  ’’Thou  hast  de- 
livered thy  soul." ^ On  the  other  hand,  if  he  warn 
them  not,  he  is  held  responsible  as  well  as  they, 
for  their  destiny.  "The  same  wicked  man  shall  die 

in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I require  at 

(2) 

thy  hand."  Another  element  also  enters  into 

his  teaching  here.  An  individual's  righteous  past 

( 3 ) 

will  not  save  him.  At  the  day  of  the  Jahweh  ' 

"His  righteous  deeds  which  he  hath  done  shall  not 

( 4 ) 

be  remembered."  There  is  clearly  taught  here 
the  ideas  of  individual  responsibility  and  of  in- 
dividual retribution. 

In  the  second  passage,  Ezekiel  33:1-9,  the 
prophetic  function  is  again  stated  in  terms  of  a 
watchman,  but  the  figure  under  which  it  is  couched 
is  more  dramatic  and  realistic.  In  the  language 
of  popular  eschatology,  Jahweh  is  represented  as 

( 5 ) 

"bringing  a sword  upon  a land."  A watchman  is 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  If  the  warning  is 


fl)  Ezek.  3:19,21. 

(2)  Ezek.  3:18 

(3)  Ezekiel  is  writing  from  an  eschatological  point 
of  view,  cf.  Knudson,  p.237. 


(4)  Ezek. 3:20. 

(5)  Ezek.  33;2 


given,  the  watchman  has  delivered  his  soul  of  his 

responsibility  whether  the  warning  he  heeded  or  not. 

He  that  hears  the  warning  is  also  responsible  as  to 

whether  he  acts  upon  it  or  not.  If  he  should  not 

heed  it,  "his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head." ^ 

If  he  had  heeded  it,  "he  would  have  delivered  his 
(2) 

soul."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  watchman 

should  see  the  approaching  enemy  and  yet  fail  to  give 

warning,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  and  while 

the  unwarned  shall  be  "taken  away  in  his  iniquity," 

his  blood  will  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the 

watchman.  Then  with  great  dramatic  power,  Ezekiel 

drives  home  the  teachings  of  the  parable.  The 

"watchman"  is  himself,  "the  people  of  the  land" 

f 3 ) 

are  the  exiles.  He  is  responsible  to  Jahweh  for 
the  discharge  of  his  own  duty.  At  the  same  time  the 
individual  is  responsible  for  his  own  destiny. 

In  the  third  passage  (Ezekiel  14:12-20)  the 
doctrine  of  individual  retribution  is  more  explicit- 
ly expressed.  According  to  the  teaching  of  this 
passage,  the  destiny  of  every  man  depends  upon  his 
own  action.  He  pictures  the  land  under  the  curse 


(1)  Ezek.  33:4 

(2)  Ezek. 33:5 

(3)  Ezek. 33:7 
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of  famine  , ^ the  ravages  of  evil  beasts,  ^ war/^ 

or  a death  dealing  pestilenee.  Then  he  represents 

three  of  the  greatest  characters  of  Hebrew  tradition, 

Noah,  Daniel  and  Job  as  living  in  the  land.  It 

might  naturally  be  expected  that  because  of  these 

three  great  Israelites,  the  land  would  be  freed 

from  the  curse  which  Jahweh  had  sent  upon  it.  If 

it  were  looked  upon  solely  from  the  point  of  view 

of  solidarity,  such  would  be  the  case.  At  any 

rate  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  from  this 

standpoint  that  the  immediate  families  of  these 

men  would  be  delivered.  But  Ezekiel  lifts  into 

f 5 ) 

greater  prominence/  into  such  prominence  as  to 

lose  sight  altogether  of  solidarity,  the  other  line 

of  ideas  which  as  we  have  seen  existed  side  by 

side  with  the  solidarity  viewpoint  from  the  earliest 

period  of  Israel's  religion  which  asserted  the 

individual's  direct  accountability  to  Jahweh. 

(6) 

Ezekiel  four  times  emphasizes  his  conviction  that 
these  men  would  deliver  their  ov/n  souls  only.  "Though 
these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job,  were  in  it, 
they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their 

(1)  Ezek.  14:13.  (2)  Ezek.  14:15.  (3)  Ezek. 14:17. 

( 4 ) 14-1  Q 

(5)  Cf.  Sellin,  N.K.Z.  1893,  p.474. 

(6)  Ezek. 14:14,  16,  18,  20. 


righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  Jahweh."  "They 

should  deliver  neither  sons  nor  daughters;  they 

(2 ) 

only  should  he  delivered."  J Every  individual 
soul  is  directly  responsible  to  God  for  his  own 
action.  Wo  man  can  hide  in  the  protecting  shadow 
of  another  from  the  burning  sun  of  Jahweh' s judg- 
ment. Every  man  is  immediately  and  directly 
responsible  to  Him  for  his  own  soul. 

In  the  fourth  passage,  Ezekiel  33:10-20,  the 
prophet  develops  at  more  length  the  view  already 
expressed  in  Ezekiel  3:20.  A man's  past,  no  matter 
how  righteous  it  has  been  will  not  save  him  If  he 
turn  from  his  righteousness.  The  converse  of  this 
is  also  emphasized.  A man's  past  no  matter  how 
wicked  it  has  been  cannot  bind  him  from  turning  to 
Jahweh.  To  interpret  this  passage  adequately,  we 
must  understand  the  mighty  conviction  so  central 
in  his  thought  which  is  at  the  basis  of  it.  Here 
he  starts  from  his  conviction  of  the  divine  honor 
of  Jahweh.  This  is  the  great  motive  out  of  which 
springs  the  teaching  of  the  passage.  Knudson  has 
said  that  "back  of  this  representation  lay  the  great 


fl)  Ezek.  14:14. 
(2)  Ezek.  14:15. 
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idea  that  the  goal  of  human  history  is  to  he  found 

in  the  recognition  of  the  sovereign  will  of  God. 

Reverence  for  him  as  the  moral  ideal  is  the  basis  of 

all  true  religion." ^ ^ He  meets  the  despair  of 

the  exiles,  living  under  the  crushing  sense  of 

(2) 

moral  bondage,  by  maintaining  Jahweh's  concern  for 

his  own  honor.  "I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 

of  the  wicked."  If  the  wicked  man  turns  from  his 

wicked  way  to  Jahweh,  he  can  live.  "When  I say 

unto  the  wicked,  thou  shalt  surely  die;  if  he  turn 

from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 

right;  if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  give  again 

that  which  he  had  taken  by  robbery,  walk  in  the 

statutes  of  life,  committing  no  iniquity;  he  shall 

surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."^ 

The  other  line  of  ideas  already  expressed  in 

Ezekiel  3:20,  he  enlarges  upon  here.  "When  I say 

to  the  righteous  that  he  shall  surely  live;  if  he 

trust  to  his  righteousness,  and  commit  iniquity, 

none  of  his  righteous  deeds  shall  be  remembered; 

but  in  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  committed,  therein 
( 4 ) * 

shall  he  die."  " The  righteousness  of  the 

(1)  Knudson, A.C . Beacon  lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  233. 

(2)  Ezek.  33:10. 

(3)  Ezek.  33:14,15. 

(4)  Ezek.  33:13. 
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righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  in  the  day  of  his 

transgression;  neither  shall  he  that  is  righteous 

(1) 

he  able  to  live  thereby  in  the  day  that  he  sinneth." 

Ezekiel  here  maintains  the  gracious  attitude  of 

Jahweh  to  individual  Israelities.  "I  have  no 

(2) 

pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked.”  ’’None  of 

his  sins  that  he  hath  committed  fif  he  turn  from 

(3) 

his  sin  vs. 14)  shall  be  remembered  against  him." 

As  Kraetzschmar  puts  it,  "his  moral  condition  at 

the  moment  when  the  judgment  is  administered  is 

(4) 

alone  determining,  not  his  past"  The  in- 
dividual is  not  bound  by  his  past.  Repentance  is 
oossible  regardless  of  the  past.  Thus  the  in- 
dividual is  thrown  back  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  that  Ezekiel  here  is 
not  true  to  the  facts  of  experience,  and  that  he 
disregards  the  moral  unity  of  human  experience. 
McFadyen  says  "He  cuts  the  individual  life  into 

(5 ) 

strips."  Euhm  calls  Ezekiel’s  teaching  a one 
sided  atomism.  To  understand  the  core  of  Ezekiel's 
teaching  in  this  instance  we  must  remember  that  the 
real  point  upon  which  the  prophet's  mind  is  operating 

fl)  Ezek.  33:12.  (2)  Ezek.  33:11.  (3)  Ezek. 33:16 

(4)  Kraetzschmar , R.  Handkommentar  zumA.T.  Ezek. p.238. 

(5)  McFadyen, John  E.  From  classroom  notes  on  his 
lectures  on  0 .T .Theology. 


is  the  spiritual  relation  of  the  individual  mind  to 
Jahweh.  The  Hebrew  mind  has  not  yet  learned  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  relation 
of  the  mind  to  God  and  the  eternal  history  of  the 
individual.^  It  was  the  former  that  Ezekiel  had 
in  mind.  He  was  dealing  with  the  individual 

(2) 

from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  abstract  ethics. 

In  all  probability  he  had  not  attempted  to 
analyze  his  ovm  mind  and  make  this  distinction.  He 
was  facing  his  people,  who  had  been  struck  into 
despair  by  the  awful  calamity.  He  wanted  to 
awaken  within  them  moral  repentance  and  hope.  And 
in  order  to  do  it  he  held  up  before  them  the  fact 
that  men  are  not  machines,  grinding  out  their  exist- 
ence, in  a mechanical  way,  each  moment  absolutely 
determined  by  the  preceding.  He  has  the  power  of 

asserting  his  moral  will,  of  changing  the  direction 

(3) 

of  his  life  and  therefore  his  eternal  destiny. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  passage,  Ez . 18:1-32,  which 
deals  with  this  dogma.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  prophet  starts  with  the 
popular  proverb,  Ez.  18:2.  "The  fathers  have  eaten 

(1)  Davidson, A. B.  Cambridge  Bible .Ezekiel ,p. 131 . ( 1892 ) 

(2)  Xnudson,A.C.  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy, pp .237-8 . 

(3)  Davidson, put s it  suggestively  when  he  says  men 
have  a personal  relation  to  God  which  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  the  acts  of  others ;and  there  is  a 
personality  in  each  which  can  be  distinguished 


sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge."  To  this  he  answers  that  in  the  future 
there  will  he  no  occasion  to  use  this  proverb.  "All 
souls  are  mine,"  says  Jehovah.  That  is,  the  supreme 
relation  — is  not  man  to  man  but  man  to  God,  and 
this  is  the  relation  in  which  Ezekiel  conceives 
his  problem.  Then  he  brings  his  clearest  and  brief- 
est dogmatic  putting  of  his  conviction.  "The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die."^1^  ^ -SW??'*7 'J  VSJil 


-JH2J.J1 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  A 7/f7  Then  he  pictures 
the  righteous  man  in  his  deeds  and  says  he  shall 
live.  Next  he  pictures  the  sinful  son  of  the  right- 
eous man  and  says  he  shall  die.  If  he  in  turn  have 
a son  who  is  righteous , the  son's  righteousness  will 
save  only  himself; it  will  have  no  influence  upon  the 
father.  Jahweh  will  judge  every  one  according  to  his 
ways.  Repentance  is  open  to  all.  The  fullest  put- 
ting of  his  total  viewpoint  is  in  Ezekiel  18:20. 

"The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father , neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son; the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him  and  the 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

in  some  measure  from  his  own  nature.  (0.  T.  Theology, 


p.222. ) 

(1)  Ezek.  18:4  and  20. 


wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  "be  upon  him."  Every- 
man stands  absolutely  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
Ezekiel  thus  breaks  loose  entirely  from  the  idea  of 
solidarity  in  guilt  or  punishment.  Thus  Ezekiel 
takes  all  the  experience  of  individualism  of  the 
past,  focuses  it  upon  a particular  historical  con- 
dition and  hardens  it  into  dogmatic  statement, 
making  it  a principle  of  Divine  and  human  action. 

2.  It  is  significant  for  our  argument  that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  choose  between  nationalism 
and  individualism  but  that  the  two  are  found  side 
by  side  in  every  period  of  Israel’s  history,  - 
that  the  one  who  brought  into  most  clear,  dogmatic 
expression  the  religious  significance  and  responsib- 
ility of  the  individual  also  laid  greatest  emphasis 
upon  the  religious  significance  of  the  community. 

The  last  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  chapters  40-48  make 
up  a vision  of  the  new  theocracy,  a vision  of  the 
new  temple  and  the  new  law.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  new  community  that  Ezekiel  has  in  mind  is 
a community  of  regenerated  individuals.  His 
conception  of  the  new  theocracy  has  a vital  relation 
to  his  teaching  regarding  the  significance  of  the 
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individual . 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  Ezekiel  is  by 
no  means  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  individual 
retribution.  As  we  have  seen, it  existed  all 
through  Israel's  history  side  by  side  with  the  idea 
of  solidarity  in  guilt.  But  Ezekiel  under  the 
pressure  of  historic  conditions  lifted  the  farmer 
idea  into  clear  dogmatic  exposition.  He  ration- 
alized it,  made  it  a theory  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  his  doctrine  except  the  formulation 
itself.  Skinner  says,  "He  gave  definite  almost 
dogmatic  expression  to  the  great  religious  truths 
which  were  the  presuppositions  of  all  previous 
prophecy,  combining  these  into  a comprehensive  theory 
of  the  divine  providence  - - - While  the  substance 
of  these  chapters  (1-39)  presents  no  single  element 
which  may  not  be  traced  in  the  wri tings  of  earlier 
prophets,  there  is  none  which  does  not  receive  a 
more  distinct  intellectual  expression  in  the  hands 
of  Ezekiel." ^ This  is  preeminently  true  of 
Ezekiel's  relation  to  the  already  ancient  sense  of 


(1)  Skinner,  John,  H.B.D.  Ezekiel,  p.818,  Vol.2. 
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the  individual's  significance  and  responsibili ty 
before  Jahweh.  He  gave  rational  interpretation 
and  dogmatic  expression  to  this  general  belief. 

A very  interesting  question  relates  to  the 
influence  of  Ezekiel's  dogmatic  individualism  over 
the  subsequent  periods  of  Israel's  religious 
history.  The  Wellhausen  school  maintain  that 
Ezekiel  inaugurated  a new  epoch  and  that  the  in- 
dividualism of  the  post  exilic  period  is  largely 
indebted  to  his  creative  influence.  Charles,  for 

example,  says  Ezekiel's  view  became  the  orthodox 

fl) 

dogma  of  Judaism.  Sellin,  on  the  other  hand, 

maintains  that  Ezekiel  is  a sporadic  phenomenon,  not 

( 2 ) 

a founder  of  a new  epoch.  It  seems  to  the  present 

writer  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  extremes. 


(1)  Charles, R.H.  Religious  development  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  fH.Holt  Sc  Co.)  N.Y.  p.25.  So 

also  I .K.Cheyne , Jewish  Religion  after  the  exile, p. 165. 

(2)  Sellin,  N.K.Z.,1893,  p.475.  This  is  also  Knudson's 
view;Xnudson  characterizes  him  as  an  iff re gular 
boulder . 
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(1) 

Ezekiel  is  not  the  creator  of  individualism, 
nor  was  his  influence  over  the  post  exiles  so 
creative  as  is  often  maintained.  Yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  he  justified  to  maintain  that  his 
teaching  is  a sporadic  phenomenan  with  no  essen- 
tial influence  upon  the  succeeding  thought  con- 
cerning the  religious  significance  of  the  individual. 
From  the  a priori  viewpoint,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  a teacher  so  creative  in  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  religions  history  in  other  directions, 
should  have  had  considerable  influence  along  the 
line  of  bringing  into  clear,  intelligible  and  com- 
municable statement  the  theory  of  individual 
responsibility  and  significance  before  Jahweh 
which  is  one  of  his  most  striking  and  cumulative 
lines  of  thought. 

Kleinert,  in  comparing  the  influence  of  Ezekiel 
on  the  future,  with  that  of  Jeremiah  says  Ezekiel's 
solution  did  not  sound  the  depths  of  the  personal 
experience  of  Jeremiah,  but  the  matter  of  fact 
^ manner  of  Ezekiel  has  the  advantage  of  putting 

(1)  Ezekiel  has  been  called  the  father  of  Judaism. 
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forward  what  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  with 
clear  eyes  and  sound  mind."^  His  influence 
is  thus  formal  rather  than  creative.  The  various 
rays  of  unreflective  individualism  focused  in  him 
and  found  in  him  clear  and  striking  though  one- 
sided theoretical  statement.  It  is  his  state- 
ment of  the  reality  of  individual  retribution,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  course  of  history 
forced  the  religiously  minded  Hebrews  to  wrestle 
with  this  problem,  which  made  him  to  some  extent 
at  least  influential  over  succeeding  generations. 

Just  how  far  that  influence  goes,  is  a matter  of 
inference  and  cannot  be  stated  with  any  confidence. 

It  may  be  to  some  extent  inherent  in  most  subse- 
quent thought  but  with  possibly  one  or  two  ex- 
( 2 ) 

ceptions  cannot  be  traced  with  any  accuracy. 
However  the  most  distinctive  element  in  his  thought 
concerning  the  significance  of  the  individual, 
that  is  to  say,  his  breaking  loose  entirely  from 
the  standpoint  of  solidarity,  - does  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  influence  as  we  find  the  viewpoint  of 

(1) Paul  Pleinert:  Pie  Profeten  Israels  in  sozu  ler 
Bezie  hung,  1905,  p.113. 

(2)  See  below  the  discussion  on  Chronicles 
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solidarity  still  lingering  in  every  type  of  liter- 
ature which  succeeds  him.  We  turn  now  to  an  examination 
of  the  period  beyond  Ezekiel. 
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VI.  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIVIDUALISM. 


Ve  have  seen  that  Ezekiel  was  not  the  creator  of 
the  belief  in  divine  retribution  for  the  individual. 
Belief  in  the  divine  retribution  is  as  ancient  as 
the  God  consciousness  in  humanity!1 2 3 ^ V/e  have  seen  how 
the  course  of  events  led  to  meditation  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  problem  of  retribution,  and  this  led  to 
a kind  of  an  orthodox  religious  formula.  Expressing 
the  ancient  conviction  of  individual  as  well  as 
national  retribution  in  dogmatic  terms.  It  had 
already  been  applied  nationally  and  to  a limited 
extent  individuall^iy  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
who  gathers  up  the  prophetic  teaching  as  a universal 
low  of  God’s  providence.  Here  it  was  essentially 
a philosophy  of  history,  the  content  of  which  was 

the  doctrine  that  righteousness  exalteth  a nation  while 

(3 ) 

wickedness  is  the  sure  prelude  to  national  disaster.' 
According  to  this, virtue  is  rewarded  by  temporal 
blessings  and  vice  is  punished  by  temporal  misfortune. 
The  same  conviction  we  have  seen  inherent  in  the 

(1)  J.H.Kurtz,  Zur  Theologie  der  Psalmen,Dorpat  1865, 
p.114. 

(2)  Dt.  7:10. 

(3)  S..R.  Driver,  J.C.G.  Deuteronomy  XXXIII. 


life  of  the  life  of  the  individuals  of  ancient 
Israel,  but  not  coming  into  any  very  definite  theo- 
retical expression,  the  nearest  approach  being 

ancient  maxims  which  fasten  together  the  result  of 

(1) 

practical  experience.  The  Exile  forced  medita- 

tion upon  this  conviction  into  the  foreground,  and 
gradually  it  became  one  of  the  dominating  factors 
of  post  Exilic  religion. 

Ezekiel's  dogma  of  individual  retribution  was 
certainly  one  of  many  factors  in  formulating  the 
traditional  theory  held  so  tenaciously  by  orthodox 
Judaism  that  the  lot  of  each  individual  is  absolute- 
ly determined  by  his  character. 

This  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  three  ways  in 
many  of  the  post  exilic  psalms.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  expressed  belief  in  this  theory  of  the 
correspondence  of  lot  with  the  character  of  the 
-individual.  The  man  "whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  lord"  shall  be  like  a tree  planted  by  the  streams 
of  water"  and  "whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

But  the  wicked  man  is  "like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away.  ! "The  wicked  shall  not  stand  in 

fl)  Cf.  E.  Sellin,  Bertrage , Vol.  L,p.l53  and  154. 
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(1) 

the  judgment,"  his  way  "shall  perish". 

righteous  individual  is  the  only  man  sure  of  Jah- 

weh's  material  blessings.  The  man  "that  putteth 

not  out  his  money  to  interest"  nor  "taketh  reward 

(2 ) 

against  the  innocent"  shall  never  he  moved.  ' Be- 
lief in  the  theory  is  also  expressed  in  Psalm  37, 
where  the  psalmist  says: 

’I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old; 

Yet  have  I not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken 

(5 ) 

Nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread." 

Again  the  post  exilic  psalms  reveal  the  stand- 
point of  doubt  in  face  of  the  theory  of  individual 
retribution.  At  times  experience  seems  to  con- 
tradict this  faith.  The  wicked  seem  to  prosper.  The 
psalmist  says: 

"As  for  me  my  feet  were  almost  gone ; 

My  steps  had  well  night  slipped 
For  I was  envious  at  the  arrogant, 

When  I saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men; 

(4) 

Neither  are  they  plagued  as  other  men." 

fl)  Psalm  1. 
f 2 ) Psalm  15:5 

(3)  Psalm  37:25 

(4)  Psalm  73:2-5. 
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The  psalmist  here  doubts  the  retributive  right- 
eousness of  God.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  this  point  of  view  appears  no  where  in  the 
Psalter  as  one  for  which  a solution  has  yet  to  be 

sought,  but  always  moves  forward  to  one  already 
fl) 

found.  In  this  instance  the  psalmist  goes  on  to 

say: 

"If  I had  said  I will  speak  thus 

Behold,  I had  dealt  treacherously  with  the 
generation  of  my  children 

7/hen  I thought  how  I might  know  this 

It  was  too  painful  for  me, 

Until  I went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God 

(2) 

and  considered  their  latter  end." 

Pinal ly,  the  post  exilic  psalms  are  sometimes 
written  from  the  apologetic  standpoint  as  they  strive 
to  justify  the  orthodox  theory  of  individual  retribu- 
tion. The  writer  of  such  psalms  feels  the  need  of 
reconciling  and  bringing  into  agreement  the  two 
standpoints,  that  righteous  and  adequate  divine 
% retribution  is  necessarily  grounded  in  the  revealed 

law  and  in  the  religious  consciousness,  - and  that 

fl)  So  J.H. Kurtz,  Zur  Theologie  der  Psalmen,p.l28. 

(2)  Ps.  73:  15-17. 


in  many  observable  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  ir- 
reconcilable incongruency  between  this  conviction 
and  the  actual  facts.  He  reconciles  the  two  by 
the  axiom  that  ” judgment  shall  return  unto  right- 
eousness." ^ ^ 

In  his  thought,  ultimately  righteousness,  - mean- 
ing by  this  the  eternal,  ideal  righteousness  as  it 
is  in  God  as  the  norm  and  source  of  all  justice,- 
will  prevail  for  the  righteous  individual.  The 

prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  the  dew  that  vanishes 

. . . ..  ( 2 ) 
with  the  sun. 

These  are  not  merely  spontaneous  glimpses  of 
unreflect ive  individualisms . They  are  pious  re- 
flections based  on  a well  known  and  widely  recog- 
nized dogma  of  individual  retribution,  well  es- 
tablished in  orthodox  Hebrew  thought. 

The  collection  of  Elegies  called  lamentations 
reflects  the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  stunned 

by  the  magnitude  of  the  blow  delivered  in  the  fall 
(3) 

of  Jerusalem.  There  seems  to  be  no  formal 

influence  of  the  traditional  dogma  in  Lamentations. 

(1)  Psalms  37  and  94, for  example. 

(2)  Psalm  94:15. 

(3)  A. E .Davidson,  0 .T .Theology , p.359. 


The  individualism  of  this  book  finds  place  often 

alongside  of  a very  strong  sense  of  solidarity. ^ 

(2 ) 

The  poet  at  times  speaks  for  the  city  regarded 

(3 ) 

imaginatively  as  an  individual.  But  whether  or 

not  the  speaker  be  considered  the  city  personified, 
he  speaks  out  his  own  heart.  His  sense  of  solidarity 
with  his  people  of  the  past  generations  expressed 
in  the  words,  "Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not; 

(4) 

and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities,"  only  intensi- 
fied his  sense  of  personal,  individual  guilt.  "Woe 

( 5 ) 

unto  us  that  we  have  sinned."1  1 "We  have  transgressed 

f 6 ) 

and  have  rebelled:  thou  hast  not  pardoned."  "I 

( 7 ) 

have  grievously  rebelled"'  ' In  bitterness  of 
desolation  he  speaks  for  his  nation  but  the  cry  is  out 
of  his  own  soul.  "Hear,  I pray  you,  all  ye  peoples, 
and  behold  my  sorrow.  My  virgins  and  my  young  men 
are  gone  into  captivity,"  ' Yet  his  faith  in  Jahweh, 
while  sorely  tried,  remains  intact.  Jahweh  is  right- 
eous, he  maintains , "for  I have  rebelled  against  his 
f 9 ) 

commandment.  His  confidence  in  Jahweh  is 

generous  and  complete.  "It  is  of  Jahweh’ s loving 
kindness  that  we  are  not  consumed  because  his 

fl)  Lam. 1:9, 1:11 -12;  3:1,  3:22,  3:42,  5:16. 

(2)  Or  poets.  Many  divide  the  poems  into  3 groups, 
Noldeke,  Lohr,  Cornill,  Wildeboer,  Budde,Chyne, 
cf.H.B.D. Lamentations  by  J.A.Selbie. 

(3)  Driver, the  Ideals  of  the  Prophets ,p. 53. 

( (over  next  page) 


compassions  fail  not  . . . Jahweh  is  my  portion, 
saith  my  soul;  therefore  will  I hope  in  him." 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  finds  great  place  for  the 
significance  of  the  individual.  The  subject  of  the 
proverbs  is  clearly  the  individual.  There  is  a 
cosmopolitan  spirit  about  the  book  which  makes 
its  appeal  not  on  the  ground  of  nationality,  but  on 
the  ground  of  practical  common  sense  won  from  ex- 
perience. Thus  it  is  in  a sense  a universal  book. 

To  the  Hebrews  wisdom  was  always  moral,  and  while 
there  is  a distinctly  utilitarian  spirit  in  much 
of  its  teaching,  yet  it  implies  and  indeed  pre- 
supposes the  moral  connections  which  were  basic  in 
Hebrew  religion. 

But  while  the  wisdom  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is 
based  on  experience,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
proverbs  themselves  are  the  result  of  experiences 
reflected  upon  and  then  stated  in  the  form  of  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  that  experience.  Thus  the 

conception  of  individual  retribution  characteristic 
(11) 

of  the  proverbs  is  the  outcome  of  reflection.  The 
basis  of  practical  appeal  is  the  orthodox  theory 

(4)  Lam.  5:7  (9)  Lam.  1:18 

(5)  Lara.  5:16  (10)  Lam. 3:22-24 

(6)  Lam.  3:42  (11)  Howack ,H .B .D . Proverbs ,p .142 . 

(7)  Lam.  1:20  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Messianic 

(8)  Lam.  1:18  deliverance  --  rather  is  the  central 

position  occupied  by  the  belief  in  individual 

l 1 Pi  ■ 


that  righteousness  is  rewarded,  sin  is  punished. 

Proverbs  applies  this  individually. 

. "A  good  man  shall  obtain  favor  of  Jahweh;  but  a 

man  of  wicked  devices  will  he  condemn. ^ Again 

" The re  shall  no  mischief  happen  to  the  righteous, 

( 2 ) 

But  the  wicked  shall  be  filled  with  evil.  The 

idea  of  the  divine  Nemesis  is  individually  emphasized. 

"Righteousness  guardeth  him  that  is  upright  in  the 

( 3 ) 

way,  but  wickedness  overthroweth  the  sinner." 

Moreover,  Proverbs  strikes  at  the  sin  of  the 

individual  and  holds  him  morally  responsible  to 

Jahweh  for  the  deeds.  Definite  sins  are  condemned. 

"There  are  six  things  which  Jahweh  hateth,  yea, 

seven  which  are  an  abomination  unto  him:  haughty 

eyes,  a lying  tongue,  and  hands  that  shed  innocent 

blood;  a heart  that  deviseth  wicked  purposes,  feet 

that  are  swift  in  running  to  mischief,  a false 

witness  that  uttereth  lies,  and  he  that  soweth  dis- 

(4) 

cord  among  brethern." 

Another  significant  way  in  which  the  individual- 
istic turn  is  revealed  in  proverbs  is  through  the 


(1)  Prov.  12:2 
f 2 ) Prov. 12: 21 

(3)  Prov. 13: 6 

(4)  Prov. 6:16-19 


singling  out  of  the  contrasted  categories  of  the 
upright  and  the  ungodly,  the  proud  and  the  humble , 
the  understanding  and  the  foolish. 

With  deepened  spiritual  emphasis  he  repeats  the 
ancient  conviction  of  individual  retribution.  "He 
that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doeh  not  he  know  it,  and  shall 

fl) 

not  he  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work?" 

But  soon  came  the  clash  of  this  abstract  dogma 
of  individual  retribution  with  the  concrete  facts 
of  life.  Many  souls  as  we  have  seen  took  the  current 
dogma  that  the  causal  nexus  betv/een  goodness  and 
prosperity,  sin  and  suffering  is  never  broken,  as 
final  rather  than  temporary,  - as  complete  rather 
than  partial.  But  more  creative  spirits,  and  one 
might  say  somewhat  more  boldly  unorthodox  in  their 
thinking,  flung  their  challenge  in  the  teeth  of 
this  dogma.  Robinson  has  suggestively  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  catholicity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  has  kept  for  us  not  only  the  mystic  vis- 

(2) 

ion  of  the  Psalmist  penetrating  into  a life  un- 
touched by  decay  and  above  all  the  perplexities  of  exper- 
ience,but  also  the  figure  of  Job  flinging  down  his  challenge 

(1)  Prov.  24:12. 

(2)  As  Ps.  73:23  f. 


• 

, 

, 

of  faith,  even  where  the  problem  is  to  him  insolu- 
ble, and  the  doubt  Of  the  Preacher,  skeptical  as  to 
the  very  existence  of  a moral  order  at  all."^ 

"Thus’’  says  Strahan,  "the  intellect  of  the  nation 
enlarged  and  enlightened  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  devotional 

(2) 

spirit  of  religious  acquiescence. 

The  first  clash  of  the  Dogma  with  experience  came 

about  when  it  met  the  daring  and  original  mind  of  the 

independent  thinker  who  was  the  author  of  the  book 

of  Job.  McFadyen  suggestively  calls  this  book  a 

( 3 ) 

"protest  against  contemporary  theology."  Job's 

protest  arises  out  of  his  own  experience.  The 
background  of  the  whole  book  is  the  orthodox  re- 
tribution dogma  of  the  age  novf  become  current  in 
Israel.  God  rewards  the  righteous  man  and 
punished  the  wicked  man.  The  man  who  is  punished 
is  wicked,  the  man  who  is  blessed  is  righteous. 

This  is  spoken  by  the  three  friends  who  represent 
the  verdict  of  orthodoxy.  Eli^phaz,  the  courteous 
man  of  age  and  wisdom  says ,( Job  4:7)  "Remember,  I 
pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being  innocent?  Or 

(1)  Robinson,  H. 7/heeler.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man, 
p.35. 

(2)  Strahan,  The  Book  of  Job,  Edinburgh  (Clark)  1913, p. 8 

(3)  McFadyen, J.E . Introd.To  O.T.  p.  271. 
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The  same  theory 


where  were  the  upright  eut  off? 

is  pronounced  by  Bildad,  the  modest,  arrogant 

thinker.  He  says,  (Job. 8: 11)  "If  thou  wert  pure  and 

upright,  surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee  and  make 

the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous." 

Zophar,  the  dogmatist,  likewise  enunciates  it  when  he 

says , ( Job. 11: 6)  "Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth 

(2) 

of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth."  It 

is  expressed  finally  in  Job  34:11,  by  Elihu,  "For  the 

work  of  a man  will  he  (the  Almighty)  render  unto 

him  and  cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his 

ways,”  Job's  friends  sacrifice  their  friend  to 
(3) 

their  creed.  Against  this  theory  of  life  Job  in 
the  clear  knowledge  of  his  righteousness  and  a 
correspondingly  passionate  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  the  moral  order  lifts  his  protest.  His  theology, 
says  Strahan,  is  charged  with  white-hot  emotion;  and 

(4) 

emits  lightning  flashes  of  prophecy.  He  speaks 
"in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul."  (Job. 7: 11.)  "If  I have  sinned,  what  do 
I unto  thee,  0 thou  watcher  of  men?  Why  hast  thou 

(1)  Compare  also  his  words  in  Job. 15: 20. 

(2)  " " Job. 12:14. 

(3)  Jas. Strahan,  The  Book  of  Job,  p.10. 

(4)  " " p.  13. 


set  me  as  a mark  for  thee  . . . Y/hy  dost  thou  not 
pardon  my  transgression?”  (Job  7:20.)  In  the 
honest  consciousness  of  his  integrity  he  says  (Job 
9:21)  "I  am  perfect,  I regard  not  myself,  I despise 
my  life.”  He  hurls  his  challenge  at  the  old  dogma, 
(Job  9:23)  ”If  the  scourge  slay  utterly,  he  will 
laugh  at  the  trial  of  the  innocent.”  God,  he 
hotly  maintains,  is  against  the  innocent.  Again  he 
denies  the  dogma, (Job  12:6)  "The  tent  of  robbers 
prosper  and  they  that  provoke  God  are  secure  into 
whose  hand  God  bringeth  abundantly.”  Once  again 
he  asserts  his  innocence.  "Not  for  any  injustice 
in  mine  hands;  also  my  prayer  is  pure."  For  one 
moment  he  rises  to  the  heights  of  faith,  maintain- 
ing that  his  vindicator  lives  and  that  for  one 
blissful  moment  he  would  receive  that  vindication 
which  he  longs  for  at  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. ^ 

In  this  bold  stroke  of  experimental  faith  he  shatters 

( 2 ) 

the  abstract  dogma  so  far  as  it  concerns  his  life. 

The  answer  to  his  reach  of  faith  is  a sense  of  the 
greatness  the  mystery  comprehending  reality  of  God 
and  a realization  of  the  purging  power  of  suffering. 

(1)  Job  19:25-27.  (This  passage  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed under  Immortality. 

(2)  Do. 
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The  real  vindication  does  not  come  in  logic.  It  comes 
in  the  four  times  repeated  "My  servant  Job."^  In 
this  hold  spirit  we  have  the  dogma  challenged  and 
re  jected. 

Job's  contribution  to  the  problem  of  individual 
retribution  is  negative.  With  passionate  energy  he 
shatters  the  arguments  of  his  friends.  Prom  the 
God  of  tradition  he  appeals  to  the  God  of  experi- 
ence. As  Davidson  suggestively  says,  "God  whom  he 
appeals  against  is  the  rule  and  course  of  this 
world,  the  outer  providence  of  God,  to  whom  Job 
can  give  no  name  but  'God'  . God  to  whom  he  appeals 
is  the  inner  mind  of  God  towards  His  servants,  the 
moral  ideal  of  the  human  heart."'  1 A most  sig- 
nificant positive  feature  in  Job's  contribution  to 
the  significance  of  the  individual  is  that  he 
breaks  through  the  national  aspect  of  the  messianic 
hope  and  conceives  for  one  blissful  moment  after  death 
in  difcect  relation  to  God,  free  from  anything  nation- 
al, his  religious  consciousness  bare  before  Jahweh. 
This  is  a great  step  forward  in  achieving  independ- 
ent absolute  religious  significance  for  the  in- 
dividual . 

(1)  Job. 42: 7-8 

(2)  A.  B.  Davids  on,  Cambridge  Bible,  Job  (Cambridge ) 1889 . 
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This  orthodox  dogma  is  strictly  applied  hy  the 
Chronicler.  Bennett  maintains  that  like  much 
church  history  of  all  ages  the  narrative  of  Chron- 
icles is  largely  controlled  hy  the  controversial 
interests  of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated  so 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  Chronicler  the  story  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  is  told  in  such  a way  that  it  be- 
comes a polemic  against  the  book  of  Job.^1 2 3^  The 
latter  work  was  a protest  against  the  dogma.  The 
Chronicler  returns  to  the  orthodox  faith.  His 
work  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  renev/ed  vital- 
ity of  the  belief  in  individual  retribution  in  the 
(2) 

present  life.  The  Chronicler  emphasizes  the  old 
Deuteronomic-prophetic  formula  that  wherever  mis- 
fortune or  calamity  exists  there  is  sin  as  its 
cause.  Is  there  any  advance  in  the  teaching  of  the 
chronicler  as  to  individual  significance  or  retribu- 
tion, over  that  of  his  predecessors.  Sellin  finds 
no  material  advance  beyond  that  standpoint  of  the 
pre-exiles  historian’s  viewpoint  except  in  two  in- 
stances where  the  individual  relation  to  Jahweh 

(3) 

seems  more  inward.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  se 

(1)  N.H .Bennett , The  Expositor's  Bible , Chronicles , 
p.558 , col .2 . 

(2)  T .K.Cheyne , Jewish  Religion  after  the  Exile, 
Putnams, N.Y.  1898, p. 214. 

(3)  E. Sellin, Das  Lubjekt  der  A. T. Religion  N K Z 1893, p 
463  -464. 


two  places  do  point  to  a growing  sense  of  the 
direct  relation  of  the  individual  to  Jahweh.  In 
the  first  passage  (Well.  13:26)  are  the  words,  "Did 
not  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  sin  by  these  things? 

Yet  among  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  him, 
and  he  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God  made  him 
king  over  all  Israel."  There  is  an  intense  re- 
ligious individualism  in  the  phrase  'beloved  of  his 
God".  The  second  passage 

is  I Ghron.  28:9b,  "For  Jehovah  searcheth  all 
hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts."  This  deepening  of  individual  piety  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chronicler  becomes  yet  more 
significant  when  we  connect  with  it  -what  Barnes  ha3 
suggestively  called  a deepened  awe 
Speaking  of  God  and  of  his  working  in  the  world.  ^ 
Note  again  in  I Chron. 29 : 10-19 , David’s  prayer,  the 
tenderness  of  his  piety  where  the  Chronicler  "opens 
a window  in  his  heart." 

Again  we  note  a difference  in  the  Chronicler's 
application  of  the  retribution  dogma.  The  Chronicler 

(l)  7/ .3 .Barnes ,<f The  Religious  Standpoint  of  the 

Chronicler" in  American  Journal  of  Semitic 

Languages  and  Literature.  (Chicago.) 


sees  everywhere  the  working  of  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments  hut  there  are  two  differences  to  he 
discerned  in  his  application  of  this  orthodox  view- 
point, from  what  we  see  in  the  earlier  histories 
under  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy.  In  the  first 
place,  he  made  universal  the  connection  between 
piety  and  prosperity,  wickedness  and  adversity, 

heightening  good  and  had  characters  to  illustrate 

fl) 

his  theory.  As  Toy  puts  it,  Chronicles  conceives 

of  the  history  more  distinctly  as  the  embodiment  of 

an  idea,  the  illustration  of  which  is  the  main 

( 2 ) 

function  of  the  facts.  Thus  the  individual  re- 
tribution of  the  Chronicles  is  more  reflective  and 
theoretical  than  that  of  the  early  histories.  Bennett 
has  made  a reasonable  analysis  of  the  chronicler's 
series  of  object  lessons  in  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dividual retribution  and  connects  them  closely  with 
the  teaching  of  Ezekiel.  In  Ezekiel's  teaching 
regarding  individual  responsibility  we  have  the 
fortunes  of  four  classes  of  men  dealt  with.  (1) 

The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon 
him,  and  (2)  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be 

fl)  E.L. Curtis  and  A. A. Madsen,  I.C.C.  Chron.p.9. 

(2)  Toy,  Judaism,  p.55. 
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(1) 

upon  him.  (3)  When  the  righteous  man  turns  and 

sins,  his  righteousness  will  not  be  remembered  but 

(2)  , , 

he  shall  die  in  his  sins.  (4)  If  the  wicked  man 

turns  from  his  sins  and  does  that  which  is  right, 

he  shall  live  and  his  transgressions  will  not  be 

(3 ) 

remembered.  Bennett  rightly  finds  illustrations 

of  all  these  four  classes  outlined  by  Ezekiel,  in 
the  chronicler's  history.  The  first  class  is  illus- 
trated in  Solomon  and  Jotham.  The  second  in  Jehoram, 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  and  Ahaz.  The  third  in  Asa, 

Joash,  Amaziah,  and  Uzziah.  The  fourth  in  Manas  sell! 

In  the  face  of  this  striking  parallelism  the  present 
writer  feels  that  Ezekiel's  teaching,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  has  exerted  a formal  influence  upon 
the  Chronicler,  at  least  in  the  detailed  analytical  and 
diversified  way  in  which  the  theory  of  individual 
responsibility  and  retribution  is  applied  and  illus- 
trated. 

A second  difference  to  be  noted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  orthodox  dogma  is  in  the  constant 

endeavor  to  make  the  divine  retribution  act  immediate  - 
(5) 

ly  after  the  deed  that  called  it  forth.  The 

(1)  Ezek. 18:20 

(2)  Ezek. 18:24 

f 3)  Ezek.  18:21-23 

(4)  Expositor's  Bible  (Scranton)  Hartford, Conn.* 

Ezekiel  p . 579 , 580 ,cols .2  and  1. 


prophets  had  believed  in  the  retributive  justice  of 
God,  but  thought  of  God's  justice  as  mingled  with 
long  suffering.  But  the  chronicler  considers  the 
fortunes  of  men  as  vaccilating  from  good  to  bad  in 
perfect  correspondence  to  their  action  immediately 
before . 

In  spite  of  all  this  emphasis  on  individual 

retribution,  however,  the  chronicler  by  no  means 

breaks  away  from  the  standpoint  of  solidarity. 

If  he  followed  Ezekiel  in  one  direction  he  certainly 

did  not  in  this.  Xfenig  drav/s  attention  to  the  fact 

that  the  pious  Israelite  who  returned  from  exile  knew 

himself  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  people  and  traced 

his  relation  to  Jahweh  from  his  genealogical  relation 
(7) 


The  individualistic  sense  of  sin  is 

( 8 ) 


to  Israel. 

often  heightened  by  the  sense  of  solidarity 

Two  other  points  are  of  significance  as  we  view 
the  contribution  of  the  chronicler.  First  we  have 
transmitted  to  us  through  him  in  Ezra  7:27-9:15,  and 
Eehemiah  1:7,  portions  of  the  memoirs  of  these  two 
men.  This  is  a new  type  of  literature  and  reflects 
a high  degree  of  self-consciousness  and  sense  of 


(5)  W.B. Smith,  The  O.T.  in  the  Jewish  Church, Ed. 2, 
Edinburgh  (Black)  1892,  pp. 145 -147. 

(6)  I Chron.  15:17,  16:1,12,  Asa;  I Chron. 10:13,  Saul; 
II  Chron. 1:11,  Solomon.  II  Chron. 28:1 -5, Ahaz. 

(7)  E.Konig,  Religious  History  of  Israel , Trans .by  A.J. 
Campbell, Edinburgh,  (Clark  ) 1885,  p.180. 


individual  significance.  Hence  the  fact  that  memoirs 
in  the  nature  of  autobiographies  were  written,  sug- 
gests a development  in  the  direction  of  individual- 
ism. 

A second  point  to  he  noted  is  the  Egotism  of 
( 9 ) 

Hehemiah;  ' Cheyne  maintains  that  this  is  a 

(10) 

quality  which  is  new  among  Israelities.  It  re- 

flects a high  consciousness  of  individual  significance 
before  Jahweh. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  the  orthodox  dogma 
met  by  the  pessimism  and  skepticism  of  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes.  The  author  of  this  book  faces  the 
problem  of  human  life  and  its  meaning  in  various 
moods.  He  wavers  from  one  to  the  other.  He  at 
times  concedes  the  truth  of  the  individual  retribution 
dogma.  For  example,  a characteristic  utterance  of 
this  concession  is  Ecc.  8:12  and  13.  "Though  a 
sinner  do  evil  a hundred  times,  and  prolong  his 
days,  yet  surely  I know  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
them  that  fear  God,  that  fear  before  Him;  and  it 
shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked, neither  shall  he 
prolong  his  days  which  are  as  a shadov/;  because  he 

feareth  before  God.’^11^  But  again  and  again  he 

(8)  Ezra  9:6,7;  Heh.  9:2,  Gf.  Ez.  2:62. 

(9)  Heh.  5:19,  13:14,  13:22,  13:31. 

(10)  Gheynes  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile, p. 43. 

(11)  Compare , also,  12:14.  Job. 
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^1  shows  how  the  theory  will  not  hold,  and  having  noth- 

ing to  substitute  for  it  he  is  hurled  into  pessi- 
mism. He  says  (Eco.  7:15)  "There  is  a righteous 
man  that  perisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there 
is  a wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in  his 
evil  doing."  Again  he  says  (Eco.  8:14)  "There  are 
righteous  men  unto  whom  it:  happeneth  according  to 
the  work  of  the  wicked;  again  there  are  wicked  men 
to  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the 
righteous."  Again  in  Ecc.  9:2  we  have  a direct  and 
deliberate  challenge  of  the  dogma.  "All  things  come 
alike  to  all;  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and 
to  the  wicked;  to  the  good  and  to  the  clean  and  to 
the  unclean;  to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that 
sacrificeth  not;  as  is  the  good  so  is  the  sinner;  and 
he  that  sweareth  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath."  His 
predominant  mood  is  pessimistic  and  it  grows  largely 
out  of  his  skepticism.  There  is  no  sure  moral 
principle  of  individual  retribution  in  the  world 
upon  which  he  can  rest.  His  book  is  negative. 

Declining  the  challenge  of  the  spirit  he  made  the 

% fi) 

great  refusal  and  fell  back  on  unbelief  and  materialism. 

He  comes  to  no  solution. 

(1)  R.  H.  Charles,  Eschatology ,2n(i , Ed.  p.73. 


VII.  THE  DAWN  OP  THE  SOLUTION 


(1)  The  Immortality  of  the  Individual  Soul. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  individual 

retribution  began  to  appear  when  Israel  came  to  the 

belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul. 

It  could  not  come  on  any  other  basis.  "So  long  as 

God  dealt  with  men  mainly  by  temporal  rewards  and 

punishments,  it  was  impossible  to  realize  fully  the 

seoarateness  of  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  relations 
(1) 

to  God".  Grov/ing  out  of  the  clash  of  religious 
experience  with  tradition  came  the  dawn  of  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  immortality.  I am  inclined  to 
think  7/e  must  keep  open  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  in  ancient  Israel  there  was  any  definite  re- 
flection on  the  eschatology  of  the  individual.  When 

one  connects  the  undoubtedly  prevalent  eschatology 

(1) 

of  ancient  Israel  v/ith  the  remnant  idea  we  see  that 
salvation  in  Israel  was  never  conceived  purely 
nationally.  There  may  have  been  more  early  reflec- 
tion on  the  salvation  of  the  individual  Israelite 

(1)  Skinner,  J.  "The  Expositor's  Bible — Ezekiel" 
p.  156. 
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than  our  sources  indicate.  The  highest  reaches  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  rises  in  the  direction  of 
individual  immortality  are  the  pointings  of  a great 
hope.  Perhaps  the  germs  of  such  a belief  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 

There  are  several  passages  in  Job  which  point  in 
that  direction.  The  roots  of  the  idea  of  individual 
immortality  are  to  be  found  here.  The  chief  passage 
is  that  of  Job  19:  25-26,  where  Job  asserts  his 
great  reach  of  faith.  He  wants  vindication.  But 
his  passionate  desire  for  a just  retirbution  mingled 
with  his  deep-seated  belief  in  the  retirbutive  jus- 
tice of  God  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  affirms 
some  kind  of  existence  after  death  as  a disembodied 
spirit.  He  says,  Job  19:25-27,  "But  I — I know 
that  my  Vindicator  liveth,  and  in  after  time  shall 
take  his  stand  upon  the  dust;  and  after  ray  skin 
which  has  been  thus  struck  off,  even  without  my 

flesh  shall  I see  God,  whom  I shall  see  for  myself, 

(1) 

and  my  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  a stranger". 

This  is  the  highest  reach  of  faith  in  the 
book  of  Job.  The  idea  of  existence  after  death  in 

(1)  I follow  here  C.  F.  Burney's  translation  in  his 
"Isreal's  Hope  of  Immortality','  1902,  p.  52. 
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a state  not  entirely  removed  from  God  has  been  prev- 
iously hinted  at  but  only  here  does  it  come  to  the 
force  of  a conviction  of  faith.  We  are  not  led  to 
infer  that  this  life  as  a disembodied  spirit  was 
to  be  continuous.  It  was  to  be  at  any  rate  a moment- 
ary, glorious  consciousness  of  personal  vindication. 

We  have  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of 

the  individual  again  in  several  of  the  psalms. 

Many  find  it  in  Psalms  16,  17,  49  and  73.  The  pre- 

(1) 

sent  writer  feels  the  argument  of  Burney  to  be  con- 
clusive that  the  first  two  psalms  mentioned  do  not 
refer  to  immortality.  In  Psalm  49,  however,  we 
have  it  clearly  inferred. 

"This  is  the  fate  of  them  that  have  self 
confidence , 

And  of  those  who  following  them  approve  their 
speech. 

Like  a flock  they  are  placed  (ready)  for 
She'ol; 

Death  is  their  shepherd; 

And  the  upright  have  dominion  over  them  in 
the  morning; 

(1)  C.  F.  Burney-  "Israel’s  Hope  of  immortality" 
Oxford  ( Clarendon)  1909.  p.39-47.  K.  H.  Charles  also 
inclines  to  see  in  the  latter  two,  clear  conviction 
of  a blessed  immortality.  "Immortality"  Drew  Lectures 
Oxford  ( Clarendon)  1912. 
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And  their  form  must  She'd  consume, 


'79 


that  there  be  no  habitation  for  it. 

For  surely  God  will  ransom  my  life 

from  the  hand  of  She'd; 

(1) 

For  he  will  take  me." 


The  especially  important  phrases  in  the  pas- 
sage are  "in  the  morning"  and  "he  will  take  me". 

The  former  seems  to  refer  to  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing. The  latter  uses,  as  it  seems,  with  conscious 
intention  the  same  Hebrew  verb  that  is 

used  in  the  account  of  the  translation  of  Enoch. 
Accordingly  it  looks  toward  a ransom  from  the  bonds 
of  Shed  and  a destiny  like  that  which  Enoch  enjoyed. 

In  Psalms  73:  23-26  we  have  what  seems  to  me  a 
clear  belief  in  individual  immortality. 

"Nevertheless  I am  continually  with  thee 
Thou  has  holden  my  right  hand 
Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel 
And  afterward  receive  me  to  glory. 

Mhora  have  l in  heaven  but  thee 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I desire 
besides  thee. 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth 
But  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  forever." 


(1)  Psalms  49,  13-15.  Following  Burney's  trans. 

in  his  "Israel's  Hope  of  Immortality,"  1902,  p.52 
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There  is  no  higher  point  of  religious  exper- 
ience reached  in  the  Old  Testament  than  this.  And 
the  significant  thing  is  that  it  is  the  claim  of 
living  religious  experience,  not  of  dogmatic  specu- 
lation. It  arises  out  of  the  demand  of  life  and 
clashing  against  traditional  dogma  and  limitation 
overleaps  them  all  and  stands  face  to  face  with  God. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  experience  of  religious  individ- 
ualism having  crystalized  into  dogma  in  Ezekiel, 
reasserts  itself,  clashing  with  its  hardened  formulae 
and  breaking  out  into  new  channels  of  expression. 

In  these  glimmerings  of  insight  the  problem  of  indi- 
vidual retribution  was  on  its  way  to  a solution. 

(2)  The  Resurrection  of  the  Individual- 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  we  have 

the  synthesis  of  the  national  and  the  individual 
(1) 

hopes.  We  have  seen  how  the  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  individual  arose  from  a feeling  of 
fellowship  with  God.  It  took  the  negative  form  of 
protests  against  the  existing  ideas,  and  the  positive 

(1)  R.  H.  Charles.  "Immortality",  p.  21. 


form  of  intuitive  reaches  of  faith.  The  belief  in 


the  resurrection  arose  from  reflection  upon  immor- 
tality. The  faith  in  immortality  ignores  the  fact 
of  death.  The  faith  in  the  resurrection  does  not 
overlook  it  but  attempts  to  account  for  it.  Amos 

and  Kosea  had  both  hinted  at  the  resurrection  of 
( 1J 

the  nation,  but  had  turned  away  from  the  possi- 
bility of  it.  The  great  conception  of  the  national 

resurrection  had  come  to  Ezekiel.  "Son  of  man, 

(2) 

can  these  bones  live?"  But  he  had  no  definite  an- 
swer for  the  question.  Job  had  raised  it.  Job  14:4 
"If  a man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  The  possibil- 
ity flashes  upon  him  as  one  escape  from  his  anguish. 
But  he  turns  away  from  it.  Job  14:18-22.  Bow  ac- 
cording to  the  national  Messianic  hope  the  Messianic 
kingdom  was  coming  in  the  imminent  future.  Accord- 
ing to  the  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  individ- 
ual soul,  fellowship  with  God  could  not  be  ended  by 
death.  The  synthesis  of  these  two  eschatologies 

came  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 

(3) 

individual  to  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The 


(1)  Amos  5:  2;  Hos.  6:2;  13:  14. 

(2)  Ezekiel  37:3. 

(3)  Cf.R.  H.  Charles-Heligious  Development  between 
the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments,  H.Y.(Holt)  p.51. 
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first  explicit  expression  of  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  individual  is  found  in  the  small  escha- 
( 1J 

tological  book  preserved  in  Isiah  24:27  which  dates 
from  about  550  B.  C.  In  Isaish  26:19  the  resurrec- 
tion is  proclaimed,  "Thy  dead  shall  live;  my  dead 
bodies  shall  arise”.  Here  the  resurrection  seems 
to  be  conceived  of  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
righteous.  Again  in  Isaiah  25:8  death  is  represent- 
ed as  annihilation.  ”He  hath  swallowed  up  death 
forever;  and  the  -lord  Jahweh  will  wipe  away  tears 
from  off  all  faces;  and  the  reproach  of  his  people 
will  he  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth. ” This 
belief  was  based  on  the  conviction  of  Sod's  power, 
faithfulness  and  the  persistent  relation  of  his 

faithful  ones  to  him.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the 

(2) 

divine  righteounesss  and  the  divine  mercy. 

But  this  resurrection  does  not  extend  to  the 
wicked.  About  180  years  later  we  have  evidence  of 
a further  development  in  the  doctrine,  in  Daniel 
12:2,  where  it  is  said,  "And  many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 


(li  So  Sellin,  Prophetismus , p.  94. 
(2)  " " " p.95 
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lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 

contempt."  Here  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 

is  maintained  as  well  as  that  of  the  righteous. 

Yet  here  the  question  is  not  solved  because  the 

resurrection  is  not  maintained  to  be  universal. 

Charles  thinks  it  is  a resurrection  of  only  those 

Jews  who  are  conspicuous  for  righteousness  or  for 
(1) 

wickedness . 

This  is  the  highest  teaching  concerning  indi- 
vidual resurrection  reached  in  the  Old  Testament. 

/ 

The  doctrines  of  individual  immortality  and  the  re- 
surrection were  the  belief  and  aspirations  of  only 
a small  minority  of  the  faithful  in  Israel.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  still  held  the  older  views. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
dividual retribution  had  dawned  but  had  not  by  any 
means  come  into  the  light  of  the  full  day.  But 
this  is  the  highest  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  ultimate  solution  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
attains . 


(1)  R.  H.  Charles  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  C.  A. 
1358  f.  quoted  by  Robinson,  H.  .7.  in  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Lian,  p.  41. 


VIII.  we  are  now  ready  for  a brief  summary 
of  the  argument,  we  have  senn  the  widespread  view- 
point of  solidarity  all  through  the  religious  history 
of  Israel  finding  it  wording  in  the  spheres  of  the 
family,  the  population  of  a city,  the  nation  in  its 
relation  to  past  generations  and  living  individuals, 
we  have  then  made  a critical  examination'  and  estimate 
of  this  background  idea,  finding  in  The  idea  itself 
certain  lhaiviuu-.i  elements. 

upon  this  background  we  have  examined  the 
expressions  of  the  religious  significance  of  the  in- 
dividual rising  out  of  experience  in  practical  life, 
we  found  here  in  all  classes  of  literature  of  the 
pre-prophetic  and  prophetic  periods  an  evergrowing 
sense  of  the  significance  and  worth  of  the  individual 
at  times  bound  by  the  idea  of  solidarity  but  in- 
creasingly breaking  through  it  to  a more  independent 
position.  The  highest  reaches  of  such  religious  in- 
dividualism we  found  in  ueremiah. 

With  jisekiel  comes  the  hardening  of  exper- 
ience into  dogma,  .according  to  hirr  the  individual  is 
absolutely  responsible  to  uahweh  for  his  destiny.  He 
is  not  bound  by  heredity  or  environment,  .alongside 
of  this,  however,  ^zekiel  take.-:  into  account  the  im- 
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portan  e of  the  community  for  the  development  of  the 
individual,  chaps . 4u-48.  **e  took  account  of  the 
relation  of  Ezekiel  to  succeeding  thought  and  found 
his  influence  to  be  chiefly  formal. 

ii«e  then  turned  to  the  period  beyond  Ezekiel 
tracing  the  further  development  and  expression  of 
individualism,  especially  along  the  line  of  individu- 
al retribution  from  the  standpoint  of  orthodoxy,  faitn 
doubt,  skepticism,  as  we  have  it  in  the  post-exilic 
psalms,  namentations,  rroverbs,  «ob,  the  chronicler 
and  Ecclesiastes. 

We  turned  next  to  an  investigation  of  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  dawn  of  the  solution  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  individual  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  individual.  Here  the  limitations  of  the  ortho- 
dox dogma  are  in  principle  overcome  and  the  wayis 
cleared  for  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 
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IX. 


APPLICATION  TO  THE  PRESENT 


(1)  The  contribution  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 

solution  of  the  modern  social  situation. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  argument  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A question  remains  to  be  asked.  Has  the  fore- 
going discussion  any  pertinent  application  to  the 
present':  It  seems  to  us  that  it  has  and  it  lies 

chiefly  in  the  balance  of  thought  and  attitude  which 
the  Hebrew  mind  held  toward  the  individual's  relation 
to  society.  The  great  questions  which  stand  before 
the  Christian  church  for  solution  are  social  ques- 
tions. What  attitude  must  be  taken  to  these  great 
questions  by  the  Christian  church  of  today':  More- 

over, under  the  marvelous  advance  of  Biblical  science 
and  the  emancipation  it  has  brought  men  are  turning 
in  ever  growing  numbers  to  the  Bible  and  asking, 

What  does  revelation  teach?  ./hat  message  has  that 
part  of  revelation  which  we  call  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  teach  on  these  tremend- 
ous issues?  We  have  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus. 


But  to  many  Jesus'  teaching  as  a whole  seems  too 
other  worldly  and  too  individualistic  to  accept  it 
as  a standard  for  the  present  age.  Now,  under 
these  conditions,  I think  the  Old  Testament  examined 
in  the  light  of  our  present  has  two  contributions 
to  make  to  the  modern  social  situation.  First,  it 
furnishes  us  with  the  background  of  the  Christian 
message  which  Christ  presupposed  in  his  teaching. 
This  of  itself  helps  us  to  see  the  modern  problem 
in  the  illuminating  light  of  its  antecedents.  This 
too  gives  us  that  historic  sense  which  the  church 
must  have  if  it  is  to  deal  intelligently  and  judi- 
ciously with  these  problems.  Second,  it  reveals 
to  us  that  the  whole  force  of  biblical  revelation 
lays  its  emphasis  upon  personality , and  the  personal 
in  religion.  Our  discussion  has  led  us  to  see  that 
the  personal  element  had  its  place  from  the  very 
beginning  in  Israel.  In  no  time  in  Biblical  history 
did  the  individual  vanish  in  the  social  group.  Re- 
ligion has  always  been  a personal  affair,  an  affair 
of  personal  relationship  and  fellowship  with  God, 
first  and  ultimately.  It  will  have  its  national 


coloring  and  be  influenced  by  the  level  of  the 
society  in  which  it  is  effective.  But  in  its  essence 
it  is  personal. 

(2)  The  Peril  of  an  Extreme  Social  Emphasis. 

Bow  the  peril  of  an  extreme  social  emphasis 
is  very  clearly  before  us  today.  The  new  social 
sense  has  taken  hold  of  the  mind  of  our  age  so  satu- 
rated with  individualism  with  such  tremendous  force 
that  it  has  run  to  an  unwarranted  extreme.  The 
personal  values  are  overlooked.  The  supreme  unit 
of  significance  is  thought  to  be  the  social  group. 

The  great  terms  become  the  "social  organism",  the 
"class  consciousness" . Jail is  puts  it  clearly  when 
he  says,  "According  to  Socialism,  the  individual 
bears  the  same  relation  to  history  that  the  drop  of 
water  bears  to  the  ocean  wave : he  is  not  a casual 

factor  in  the  world's  experience,  but  only  an  atom 
borne  along  on  the  great  cosmic  flow  of  things. 

(1) 

History  is  interpreted  as  'economic  determinism'". 

(2) 

Herein  is  the  danger  of  an  extreme  socialism. 
Rauschenbusch  gives  his  clear  testimony  to  the 


(1)  Tallis,  Louis  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible, 
p.  296. 

(2)  Rauschenbusch,  Walter,  Christianizing  the  Social 
Order,  p.  10,  Hew  York,  ( MacMillan)  1912. 
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dangers  involved  in  an  extreme  social  emphasis 
when  he  says,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  the 
industrialised  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  working  classes  are  dropping  out  of 
connection  with  their  churches  and  synagogues,  and 
to  a large  extent  are  transferring  their  devotion 
to  social  movements,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  the 
social  interest  displaced  religion."  Moreover, 
the  emphasis  on  the  social  organism  as  a unit  of 
action  and  responsibility  tends  very  decidedly  to 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  individual's  own  respon- 
sibility. The  man  becomes  lost  in  the  mass  and  the 
action  of  the  individual  is  determined  not  by  moral 
choice  but  by  the  will  of  the  social  organism. 

This  peril  has  never  shown  itself  more  clear- 
ly and  significantly  than  in  the  present  war.  The 
philosophy  of  nationalism  reveals  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  such  formative  political  teachers  as 
Henrich  von  Treitschke.  For  Treitschke  the  State 
had  the  right  to  be  omnipotent  over  the  individual 
because  the  individual  could  never  develop  or  live 
a worthy  life  without  the  State’s  protection  and 
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guidance;  because  the  State  was  the  supreme  moraliz- 

(1) 

ing  and  humanizing  agency  in  human  life.  Out  of 
this  conception  follows  naturally  another  which  is 
equally  wrong  in  its  perspective  of  values.  "A  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  public  and  private 
morals.  The  relative  importance  of  various  obliga- 
tions must  be  quite  different  in  the  case  of  the 
State  from  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  private  indi- 
viduals. . . . Self  preservation  is  for  the  State  an 

(2) 


absolute  moral  obligation.”  An  extreme  national- 
ism or  socialism  is  likely  to  run  to  such  extrava- 
gances as  to  ignore  the  significance  and  claims  of 
personality.  Moreover,  the  Christian  Church  in  at- 
tempting to  adapt  itself  to  the  modern  social  impulse 
is  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  its  distinctive  and 
abiding  mission.  The  church  is  continually  called 
upon  to  put  its  organization  behind  reform  movements. 

The  caution  of  Wallis  is  sane  and  suggestive  in  this 

(1) 


connection,  when  he  says,  "more  and  more  we  hear  it 
said  that  the  church  machinery  should  put  itself 


behind  projects  of  social  reform — such  as  liquor 
legislation,  child  labor  laws,  unionism,  socialism 


(1)  Davis,  H.  77.  C.  "The  Political  Thought  of 
Henrich  von  Treitschke,  p.  5. 

(2)  Davis,  H.  .7.  C.  "The  Political  Thought  of 
Henrich  von  Treitschke,  p.  167. 

(3)  Wallis , Louis , Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible, 
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etc.  If  the  church  should  lend  itself  to  social  re- 


form it  would  have  to  take  up  some  definite  position 
with  regard  to  politics  and  economics.  But  men 
have  always  differed  about  politics;  and  if  this 
view  of  church  life  prevails,  those  who  do  not  favor 
the  particular  program  adopted  by  their  church  can- 
not support  the  organization;  and  this  would  convert 
the  church  into  a political  party.  Our  chief  guide 
here  must  be  the  testimony  of  experience.  The  wit- 
ness of  history  is  in  favor  of  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  The  Church  may  be  com- 
pared to  a great  electric  dynamo.  The  function  of 
the  dynamo  is  to  "generate  energy",  and  convert 
"power"  into  a useful  form.  Any  proposition  that 
seeks  to  turn  the  Church  away  from  its  function  as 
a generator  of  moral  and  spiritual  energy  looks 
back  to  the  troublous  times  when  religion  was  a 
political  issue." 

(3)  The  Peril  of  an  Extreme  Individualism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  peril  in 
an  extreme  individualism.  While  it  is  impossible 


. 
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for  an  individual  to  exist  as  a unit  apart  from 
society,  yet  he  can  isolate  himself  from  much  which 
is  of  supreme  challenge  to  the  church  of  today. 

The  individualism  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  an  extreme 
individualism.  Rudolf  Eucken  has  characterized  the 
content  of  his  philosophy  as  Mthe  complete  sovereign- 
ty  of  the  self-sufficing  subject,  proudly  repudiat- 
ing all  connection  with  a non-ego:  it  is  the  limit- 

less right  of  the  artistically  gifted  individuality . 

. . . With  the  repudiation  of  these  (moral  and  re- 
ligious)  ties,  there  grows  up  a vehement  desire  for 
a wider  life,  a longing  for  the  unrestrained  devel- 
opment of  all  one's  faculties,  the  will  for  authority 
and  power.  Let  the  individual  exalt  his  own  life, 
and  make  the  realization  of  this  his  one  supreme 
end.  Let  him  strive  above  all  else  to  enjoy  and  to 
aggrandize  himself,  to  raise  his  lot  above  all  aver- 
age and  increase  to  his  utmost  capacity  the  distance 

(I) 

between  him  and  the  common  herd".  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  such  a viewpoint  as  this  the  extravagances 
into  which  a one-sided  individualism  may  lead  us. 


(l)  Eucken,  Rudolf;  "The  Problem  of  Human  Life. 
Trans,  from  German  by  W.  3.  Hough  and  W.  R.  Boyce, 
pp.  560  and  561. 


From  utterly  different  premises  we  reach  an  indi- 
vidualism of  another  type  which  while  having  none 
of  the  anarchical  results  of  the  individualism  just 
noted  is  almost  as  fruitless  of  any  positive  influ- 
ence in  the  modern  social  order.  This  is  an  indi- 
vidualism which  centers  in  one  supreme  interest, 
the  salvation  of  the  individual's  own  soul.  Rausch- 
enousch  has  suggestively  pointed  out  that  in  reli- 
gious individualism  even  in  its  sweetest  forms  there 

was  a subtle  twist  of  self-seeking  which  vitiated 

(1) 

its  Christlikeness . " 

What  is  most  needed  today  is  an  intelligent 
balance  and  synthesis  of  the  significance  of  the 
social  order  and  the  significance  of  the  individual. 

(4)  The  place  of  the  individual  in  the  Modern 
Social  Order. 

What  then  shall  we  say  is  the  place  of  the 
individual  in  the  social  order?  7/e  must  lay  our 
emphasis  on  the  supremacy  of  the  personal  values. 

The  social  order  is  not  the  end  but  the  means  toward 


(l)  Rauschenbusch,  .'/alter,  "Christianizing  the 
Social  Order",  p.  111. 
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the  end  of  the  development  of  personality.  Society 
is  instrumental.  "The  individual  does  not  exist 
for  society,"  says  Knudson,  "But  society  exists 
for  the  individual."  The  purpose  of  the  individual 
is  to  develop  self,  hut  he  cannot  without  society. 
The  man  of  deepest  religious  experience  is  the  man 
who  sees  the  essence  of  religion  in  personal  rela- 
tionship. Religion  is  ultimately  and  always  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  soul  to  God.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  relation  of  man  to  man  in  the  social 
order.  But  the  latter  relation  draws  its  enthusiasm 


and  passion  from  the  former.  The  man  most  conscious 


of  his  solidarity  with  his  fellows  is  the  most  deeply 
religious  man,  the  man  who  is  most  conscious  of  a 


personal  relationship  to  God.  The  personal  in  its 
very  nature  implies  the  social.  3ut  the  ultimate 
values  are  the  personal  values.  He  is  most  conscious 
of  his  social  mission  who  is  most  concerned  about 
his  individual  responsibility . Skinner  has  touched 
a vital  truth  when  he  says,  "The  preacher  who  may  be 
most  safely  trusted  with  all  other  questions  is  he 
who  is  most  deeply  conscious  of  his  responsibility 

(1)  Pourniere,  Eugene.  "Essai  sur  L ' Individualisme , 
p.ll.  "En  somme,  disons-nous  bien  que  l'individu  est 
un  but  et  la  societe  un  moyen" . 
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for  the  effect  of  his  teaching  on  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  ./hat  is  called 
preaching  to  the  age  may  certainly  become  a very 
poor  and  empty  thing  if  it  is  forgotten  that  the 

age  is  made  up  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  a 

(1) 

soul  to  save  or  lose."  Edward  Caird  in  an  address 

(2) 

to  the  Civic  Society  of  Glasgow  told  of  once  hearing 
a socialist  speaking  on  The  Ideal  of  Social  and 

Economic  Organization.  A working  man  whom  Professor 

* 

Caird  says  must  have  been  a good  Scottish  Calvanist 
asked  the  lecturer  whether  he  thought  if  the  new 
ideal  order  of  things  was  introduced  tomorrow,  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  would  not  begin  soon  to 
undermine  it.  The  answer  of  the  lecturer  was  that 
the  depravity  in  human  nature  was  in  the  main  due 
to  bad  institutions,  and  that  in  the  new  order  of 
things  every  one  would  be  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  lot  that  no  such  recoil  need  be  feared.  To 
this  Caird  wisely  adds,  "Alas!  if  one's  hope  for 
the  future  depended  on  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
the  insatiable  desire  of  man,  it  would  be  the  hope 
of  filling  the  sieve  of  the  Danaides.  That  hope 

(1)  Skinner,  John,  "The  Expositor's  Biule  — 
Ezekiel",  p.  302. 

(2)  Caird,  Edward.  "Individualism  and  Socialism." 
Inaugural  address  to  the  Civic  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, p.  25. 
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must  lie  in  a progressive  amelioration  of  institu- 
tions going  along  with  the  development  of  a higher 
social  morality,  and  of  a willingness  and  capacity 
in  individuals  to  undertake  the  higher  civic  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  such  institutions  bring. 
Improvement  of  institutions  is  useful  only  when  it 
is  due  to  the  effort  to  make  channels  for  new  ener- 
gies of  individuals  who  are  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing morally  and  intellectually  fitted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  new  functions."  The  greater  our 
social  need  the  deeper  must  be  driven  the  truth 
of  individual  responsibility  and  obligation. 

Religion  is  no  reflex  of  social  development.  The 
need  of  the  human  heart  gives  birth  to  religion. 

It  is  only  when  a man  knows  himself  as  a religious 
unit  standing  in  direct  moral  relation  to  God  that 
he  realizes  that  men  are  members  one  of  another  and 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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